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There's an easier 
way to stop der 


MOLD EVERYTHING! There’s no need for such your system got you down? The uniformity of 
drastic action! You'll be ahead with dependable Phillips 66 Solvents will help you laugh that 
Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents working for you. worry off! The exceptionally narrow boiling 
Has the need for frequent adjustments in range of Phillips 66 Solvents does away with 
troubles due to loss of light ends and heavy 
residues left in the meal. Phillips Hexane, for 
example, meets a rigid specification of 150 
to 156 F 

Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents are being 
used with outstanding success by soybean, cot- 
tonseed, flaxseed, rice bran, corn germ, alfalfa, 
animal fat and other extraction industries. Write 

for complete information. 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change overs the price 
of the hub bearings are only abc it one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 


nith 





Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded oti Cap 
ranging from 1, 1% and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specificat Our engi will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers factured by Industrial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oi] and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in its fabrication and bly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 











BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 


to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an ali metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out deors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2300 South Main Street Fort Worth 1, Texas 


;INEER MANUFACTURERS 
of 
Hoisting 
Mixing 


Flevating 
Conveying 
Equipment 
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‘50 CROP: PROBLEM OR OPPORTUNITY? 


Harvest of the biggest U. S. soybean crop yet should 
be in full swing by the time this reaches you—given 
reasonably good harvest weather. 


Maybe we won't reach the 275 million bushels fore- 
cast by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Some close 
observers doubt it. Drouth in August and September 
hurt. Poor harvest weather was hurting in late Septem- 
ber and early October. Maybe eventually USDA will 
have to shave that figure. 


But there is no doubt we will have a big crop. We 
will have much the biggest crop on record. 


A crop of 250 to 300 million bushels poses some 
real problems to an industry that has been geared to 
200 million bushels. All facilities will be overloaded 
including farm and elevator storage, and processing 
plants, as we have been pointing out in these pages. And 
there will be the problem of merchandising the swollen 
supplies of the end products. 


These problems can’t be laughed off. They will have 
to be met. 


But the record crop also presents us with opportuni- 
ties we have never had before. The increased soybean 
acreage this year has been a godsend to the Midwest 
farmer who cut corn acreage. And it has been a god- 
send to the Midsouth farmer who cut his cotton acreage. 
The soybean has proved a natural adjustment factor to 
effect these shifts in acreage both North and South. 


The record production of soybeans will make it pos- 
sible to expand the market for soy products far beyond 
what it has been in the past. We have the chance to 
move on to a new and broader base. 


We now have the chance to meet a litthe more of the 
potential demand for soybean oil meal. For example, 
we have been told often enough that if we were to pro- 
vide a balanced ration for every head of U. S. livestock 
we would have to produce two and one-half times as 
much meal as we have in the past. That assumes that 
the production of other meals and livestock numbers 
remained the same. 


But production of other meals has dropped and live 
stock numbers have gone up. Cotton acreage is down. 
In addition much cotton is being lost in the field due to 
bad weather. This means less cottonseed meal. 


We will have the opportunity to sell soybean oil meal 
to many feeders who have never used it before. 


The big crop will mean an increase in the output of 
sovbean oil. But this will be balanced by a reduction 
in the output of other oils, cottonseed, peanuts and flax 


The chance exists to move substantial quantities of 
soybeans abroad again this year. Fats and oils are in 
a favored position to get their share of the foreign trade 


dollar. 


The opportunities are real. And they are great. But 
It will take the united effort 
And we do mean 


the crop won't sell itself. 
of the entire industry to do the job. 


UNITED. And we do mean ENTIRE. 


@It took real effort to capture as 
much of the export market as we now 
have. It will take more effort to hold it. 


@Feeders won't be doing a more 
complete job of balancing their live- 
stock rations with protein in 5 or 10 
years unless you sell them on the ad- 
vantage of doing #. 


@Market for soybean oil in mar- 
garine and other products won't ex- 
pand automatically. Even Illinois, the 
leading soybean state, still has legal 
barriers against the crop. 


It is time that everybody got busy and sold soybean 
products. That means feed manufacturer, handler, proc- 
essor and producer. 


The machinery for industrywide promotion is in ex- 
istence, in the program of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation. It is up to you and you and you to provide the 
gas to put it into full operation. 


HOW HIGH WILL USDA GO THIS YEAR? 


A familiar pattern on the nation’s soybean crop and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s reports thereon is 
unfolding itself now for the third year running. 


It happened on the 1948 crop. It happened in 1949, 
And it has begun to happen in 1950. 


On Aug. 1, 1948 USDA forecast a U. S. crop of 205 
million bushels. Some of the oldtimers. men used to 
counting pods and looking at the size of the beans in 
the pods, and not merely squinting at green lush fields. 
guessed USDA had shot high. They couldn’t see over 
about 185 million bushels. 


But come September and USDA raised its sights, 
to 205.8 million bushels. And every month it raised 
them again, until in December it had the crop pegged 
at 220 million bushels. 


In 1949 USDA came out with an Aug. 1 forecast 
of 202.3 million bushels—-too high, said the oldtimers. 
And each month thereafter it raised its figure until it 
wound up with 222.3 million bushels! 


This year USDA started off Aug. 1 with 270 million 
bushels which it raised to 274.4 million bushels Sept. 1. 
Again the oldtimers are not that optimistic. Will USDA 
add another 10 million by December, thus completing 
the cycle? 

We don’t pretend to point a moral or reach a con- 
clusion. Even the most seasoned producer can’t see 
more than a small part of the crop, so he admittedly 
is not in as good a position as USDA to arrive at a na- 
tional figure. 

What worries us is why USDA comes up every winter 
with a crop estimate 10 to 20 million bushels higher than 
its stock reports will justify. There are always that 
many bushels that it never can find. 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 





The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is : : The Des — — labora- 

equipped with the most modern j ‘ tory with all ¢ e latest equip- 

i t for refining soybean : ; f ment for refining oils. 
oils. 
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Decatur, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Memphis, Tenn. 
The Oil Refining Department at the Little Rock, Ark 


his, Tenn., laboratory, with a 





Ls 


Cthenstenl a ew ee capacity of 150 refinings daily. Bl ytheville, Ark. 
to serve you. Cairo, Ill. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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Soy Oil Shines Here, Too! 















































wow! LOOK 


AT MY HOUSE! 


SOY OIL GIVES 
IT THE LUSTRE 








ACTIVITIES OF YOUR ASSOCIATION 


Delay Raise in Export Rate 180 Days 


A temporary victory was won by 
the American Soybean Association 
and other organizations and_ indi- 
viduals in their battle to prevent 
Southwest line railroads from rais 
ne their export rates on sovbeans 
shipped from Missouri and Arkan 
sas to New Orleans 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Sept. 14 suspended any rate 
change until Apr. 14 pending fur- 
ther hearing. 

The proposed export rate of 25¢ 
per-ewl. was to have gone into ef 
fect Sept. 15. and was an increase 
of Sloe over the prevailing rate. 
Railroads involved are the St. Louis 
San Francisco. the Missouri Pacific. 
the St. Louis Southwestern and the 
Chicago. Rock Island and Pacific 

The 1C¢ 


the proposed rate increase for Oct. 


scheduled a hearing on 


20 in Chicago. But on protest of the 


American Soybean Association. Ja- 
cob Hartz Seed Co. and the New 
Orleans Trafic and Transportation 
Bureau. the hearing was rescheduled 
for Memphis. Tenn. As the Digest 
went to press we had _ conflicting 
dates from ICC, Nov. 6 and Dec. 12. 
and it was not clear on which date 
the hearing will be held. 


The Association pointed out that 
it would be extremely difficult for 
producers. elevator men and others 
to attend a hearing in Chicago Oct. 
20. since this would be at the height 
of the soybean harvest. 


Processor Committee Named 


Javid G. Wing. Mechaniesbure. 
Ohio, has been appointed to the 
trade development committee of the 
National Soybean Processors Asso- 


ciation as a representative of the 
American Soybean Association. 


Purpose of the committee. which 
includes other 
groups in the industry, is to explore 
ways in which the entire industry 
can work together to promote soy- 


representatives of 


bean products. 

Other members of the committee 
are: 

Soya Food Research Council, Ed- 
ward J. Dies. 


Soybean Research Council, War- 
ren H. Goss. James C. Fritz and J. 


W. Hayward. 

Regular soybean processors. Glenn 
Jasper Giovanna, S. FE. 
Cramer, Philip S. Duff and Ralph 
G. Golseth. 


Feed mixers. W. E. Huge, E. 
Cayce and W. H. Eastman. 


Protest Tariff Reduction 


The American Soybean 
tion and the National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association filed a joint brief 
with the U. S. Department of State 
requesting that the tariff on soybean 
oil not be lowered at the Torquay 
Conference in England to consider 
tariff adjustments that began Sept. 
en 


Pogeler. 


Associa- 


It was the contention of the two 
Associations that the only countries 
having soybean oil to export to the 
United States are now in the hands 
of the communists. It is not their 
belief that the communist countries 
should benefit at the expense of the 
American soybean industry. 

—sbd— 


HOLD GRADING SCHOOL 

The Delphos Grain & Soya 
Products Co., Delphos, Ohio. held its 
fifth annual erain grading school 
Sept. 12 at Lima. Ohio. 

The meeting was a combined grain 
sampling and grading instruction 
school, and evening banquet for the 
owners and managers of elevators 
throughout northwest Ohio and In- 
diana. 

The afternoon session on grain 
erading was under the direction of 
Harry Prue. chief grain inspector of 
the Toledo district and Paul Rozelle 
of the Delphos inspection station. 

Evening speakers included FE. F. 
(Sovbean) Johnson. sales manager 
of the Delphos company, and Dr. 
Tennyson Guyer. 

Floyd Hiegel. 
company. concluded the 
with a review of the firm’s growth 


president of the 
program 


over the past vear. 
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MM larvestors are durably built to last for 
years .. . upkeep costs are always low . 
breakdowns in the field, almost unheard of. 


LOWEST COST PER BUSHEL, PER ACRE 


Progressive farmers recognize MM Harvestors as the 
best soybean combines in the field . . . and they buy more 
of these economical, dependable combines than any other 
make. Here’s why: 
MM Harvestors get all the crop even under weediest 
conditions. There’s no bunching or slugging of cut beans , 
in the rasp bar cylinder. Easy rubbing action of the rasp if 
bars thresh out the bean gently. Cracked beans and One man can handle both Harvestor and tractor with 
chewed or torn stalks are eliminated. Cleaning shoe en ree eee ot Oe get 80 ol field con 
eliminates fine chaff and leaves clean, uncracked beans 
in the bin. 
Exclusive MM GralIn PAN design prevents bunching 
of beans at sides or ends even on rolling land. MM 
CLEANING SHOE is automatically levelled for best clean- 
ing position regardless of working tilt of the HARVESTOR. 
Unit-Matic Power can be used for hydraulically lifting, 
lowering and varying height of cut. 
Get beans faster, easier and really clean for the lowest 
cost harvesting per bushel, per acre, per dollar invested. Header and thresher built as one unit. Balanced over 
Get an MM Harvestor. See your MM Sales and Service main axel for vesier handling, light draft ond positive pero 


° ‘ tion at all angles. 
Dealer or write direct. 


Wa Wa 


S228 MInneAPoLis-MoLINeE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Zuality Control in MIM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 
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This is the annual report which 
was given to the membership of the 
American Soybean Association at its 
annual meeting in Springfield. IIl.. 
Aug. 28, 1950. 

The objective of the program is to 
keep all phases of the industry as 
profitable as possible. and to prevent 
government control of the soybean 
industry through a program of self 
help designed to stimulate the de- 
mand for soybeans and 
products. 


sOV bean 


It is the duty of the field service 
division to carry out the work neces- 
sary to achieve these objectives at 
But the main 
duty of the field service division is 
to secure the help of the farmers. 
buyers and processors to finance the 
operations of the Association. 


the grass root level. 


Margarine Battle 


The first major effort carried on 
by us last fall after the convention 
was to aid in Ohio in the fight to 
have the ban lifted on the sale of 


vellow margarine by a vote of the 


Real Gains Were Made in ASA’s 
Educational and Promotional 
Program in 1949-50 


By PAUL C. HUGHES 


Field Service Director, 


American Soybeer 


Association 


people. We sent out thousands of 
direct mail pieces to northwest Ohio, 
also thousands of letters to elevators, 
processors, growers, newspapers, im- 
plement dealers and 
pointing out our side of this whole 
margarine-vs.-butter issue. I think 
that special mention should be given 
to Ersel Walley. Calvin Heilman. 
Dave Wing. and Floyd Hiegel for 
the effort and work they put into 
this fight. I am sure that without 
these men the vote could have been 
much closer if not unfavorable. As 
you know, the fight was won in 
Ohio; and | like to feel that we had 
a real part in winning that fight. 


consumers 


New Producers 


Before soybeans can be profitable 
to the producer his production per 
acre must be as high as_ possible. 
More new producers planted soy- 
beans for the first time this year 
than at any time since the early 
days of the war. To help these new 
producers in the South. Southeast 
and West to get started properly in 
soybean production this spring the 
Association sent out a large number 
These 


preparation. 


of news releases. covered 


proper varieties. land 
inoculation. planting dates. and weed 
control. and went to all the news- 


papers, radio stations, county agents, 
vocational agriculture teachers and 
on-the-farm training teachers in 
those new areas as well as to the 
older soybean areas. I believe that 
we got a better news coverage of 
this campaign than on any the As- 
sociation had put on to that time. 
| feel sure we prevented a good 
many people from making unneces- 
sary mistakes this year. 


Midsouth Meetings 

As soon as the 1949 crop began 
to arrive in Europe—and mainly the 
beans coming out of New Orleans 
Secretary Geo. M. Strayer began re- 
ceiving letters from the processors 
in Germany. Holland, France and 
England complaining of the large 
quantities of foreign material in the 
beans coming from this country. The 
Association feels that over the years 
we will have to depend on an export 
market to take a quantity of our 
sovbeans. This is very true in the 
Midsouth the production is 
about two-thirds larger than the to- 
tal mill consumption. and the freight 
rates make it impossible for the soy- 
beans to move north at a profitable 
price to the producer. 


where 


For these reasons it was felt that 


the Association should conduct a 





THOUSANDS OF 
DEALERS SELL 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


PRE-TESTED NOD-0-GEN 


and the list continues to grow year after year. There must be a reason. 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: Jackson, Mississippi 


The Pre-Teste 
the Crop and Prog, 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS, P. O. BOX 788 


Founded 1854 


u: Inocu lati 
PepperUppe® 
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campaign in the Midsouth to let the 
people know just what they were do- 
ing to their export market and just 
how important it was to them. With 
this in mind I spoke to numerous 
Farm Bureau meetings. veterans 
classes and the like. And then this 
August we held a series of 10 meet- 
ings in Missouri, Arkansas and Ten- 
We invited both dealers and 
producers. We pointed out the 
trouble ahead and made the follow- 
ing recommendations at these meet- 


ings: 


nessee, 


1—That all buyers buy on grades. 


2—That scalping equipment be in- 


stalled in the elevators to clean the 
dirty soybeans. 


3—That the farmer do a careful 
job of combining and cultivating. 


4—That he switch to higher oil 
varieties just as soon as they become 
available. 


Here the Association hit an all- 
time high, both in radio and news- 
paper coverage, with large crowds 
at all meetings. On follow-ups on 
those meetings it was found that the 
information was being passed on to 
many people who were not in atten- 
dance. I don’t think we solved the 
problem completely but a start in 
the right direction was made. 


Processor Help 


I think that the greatest 
step made by the Association in the 
past year was when 18 processors 
in Iowa, Illinois and Kentucky join- 
ed with it in its program to stimu- 
late the consumption of soybean 
products. It has always been felt 
by the Association that no program 
would be entirely successful unless 
it received the backing of all seg- 
ments of the industry. These proces- 
sors agreed to support the Associa- 
tion at the rate of 50c per thousand 
bushels on their crush. Surely one 
by one other processors will join 
us until we have a united industry 
working for the good of all. 


Meal Ads 


In line with the wishes of partici- 
pating 
bean meal last summer. the Associa- 
tion published its first series of mats 


single 


processors to promote soy- 


to be used as advertisements in news- 
papers and feed publications by the 
individual firms. We will issue new 
series from time to time. 

Last but not least has been the 
work of contacting soybean buyers 
and growers to aid us on our pro- 
gram. For the 1949 crop buyers 
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were contacted in Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Missouri. Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee. Those who made remittances 
are listed at the end of this repori. 


Due to the large amount of work 
being done in the Midsouth this year 
by the Association it was felt that 
our efforts to secure financial assis 
tance should be confined in the area 
in which we 
lacked the personnel to cover Ohio 
and Indiana and at the same time 
do all the work that we did in the 
Midsouth. 
getting our support from buyers in 
Illinois. Missouri, Tennessee. Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana; but at the same 
time we will contact those men in 
Indiana and Ohio who helped us 
last year. 


were working as we 


So this crop year we are 


Finance Report 


As for money collected this vear 
from the growers through the buy- 
ers, a gain was made over last year. 
Our total collection from producers 
for the 1949 crop was $5,358.46, or 
just about 1 percent of the crop 
grown last year. The processors re- 
mitted $1,855.81, making a total of 
$7,214.27 last year for the entire 
program. This just about paid the 
cost of collections with a little over 
to carry on the program. 


Never has a successful commodity 
group been started before that com- 
modity was in trouble. But then 
it is an uphill battle all the way. 
We have the markets in this coun- 
try and abroad for an annual pro- 


A group of soybean buyers takes part in 
meeting put on by American Soybean Associa- 
tion at Kennett, Mo., in August. 


duction of soybeans of from 400 to 
500 million bushels and with a price 
up to 20c per bushel higher than 
the present conditions will allow. 
That extra production and that extra 
80 to 100 million dollars is possible 
if the entire industry will get be- 
hind the American Soybean Associa- 
tion and its idea. If you want this 
extra production and volume to run 
through your plant. to handle ir 
your elevators, to handl@ asa broker 
or to raise and to sell fa% 20c more 
per bushel as a produda. then get 
behind the Association n@éW. 





We'll come a running! 


FORYOUR USED BAGS 


Your burlap and cotton bags are worth money to 


you 


get an on-the-spot offer from one of our 


representatives (in your vicinity regularly) 


WRITE, WIRE OR 
TELEPHONE 


2-8355 Be 


buy converted burlap and cotton bags 


WE TAKE GREAT PRIDE IN THE QUALITY OF OUR 
RECONDITIONED BAGS 


assured of the best quality possible when you 


Telephone 


Midwest, Now 


Bag printing in color 


Your own label or we submit 


ideas and sketches 


MIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 
213 THIRD + PHONE 2-8355 + DES MOINES, IOWA 


PROCESSORS AND CONVERTERS OF USED BAGS 





Get Ready to Store Soybeans -- or Else! 


Farmers should be prepared to 
store a large part of their soybeans 
if they expect to take advantage of 
the government’s support program 
for the 1950 crop, Geo. M. Strayer. 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Soybean Association, has warned in 
a release to the press. 

“The government’s average loan 
price on No. 2 yellow soybeans is 
$2.06, but this is only available on 
soybeans for which adequate  stor- 
age is available,” said Strayer. 

“There just is not sufficient com- 
mercial storage nor are the boxcars 
available to handle the record 274- 
million-bushel crop predicted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture if 
the greater part of it is rushed to 
market during the next few weeks. 

“Most available commercial stor- 
age is filled with other commodities 
such as wheat and corn already un- 
der government loan. The boxcar 
shortage is the worst in years due 
to increasing military movement and 
industrial activity.” 

The government support price, 
based on 90 percent of parity Sept. 
l, is an average price only, and will 
vary in different localities. There 
will be premiums for moisture con- 
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tent of less than 14 percent. But 
Commodity Credit Corporation will 
make no payment for storage this 
year. 

“Farmers who store their soybeans 
should be well repaid,” said Strayer. 


Minnesota Soybean Day 


Celebrating the prominence of 
Chippewa County in soybean _pro- 
duction, Clara City, Minn., is hold- 
ing its first annual Soybean Day 


Oct. 11. 


The event is sponsored by the 
Clara City Civie and Commerce 
Club, and Jack Kroeger, president 
of the club, is chairman of the event. 

The day will begin with a parade 
at 10:30 a. m. and will end with 
an evening program. The Chippe- 
wa County 4-H Grain Show will be 
held in conjunction with the soybean 
celebration. Local farmers will also 
have exhibits. 

A Queen for the Day will be 
chosen. Her reward will be a trip to 
the St. Paul Ice Carnival. There 
will be concessions and a concert by 
the 60-piece Clara City band. 

Speakers will include John W. 
Evans, president of the American 
Soybean Association, Montevideo, 
Minn.; Geo. M. Strayer, ASA secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hudson, Iowa; and 
Ralph Crim, extension specialist. 
University of Minnesota. 


Takes Part in 
“Keep Your 
State Green” 
Program 


Combines Can Damage Seed 


Poor soybean stands can some- 
times be traced back to mechanical 
injury to seed during harvest. Tests 
run at lowa State College show that 
seed with cracked coats will produce 
fewer and poorer sprouts than good 
seed. 

Uninjured seed germinated 92 per- 
cent as compared to 56 percent ger- 
mination from seed with cracked 
coats taken from the same bin. 

Soybeans that are cracked during 
harvest not only have lower germi- 
nation but they may also bring a Juw- 
er price on the market. Dale Wool- 
soncroft, extension agricultural en- 
gineer at lowa State College, reports 
that no more than 10 percent of the 
soybeans can be cracked if they’re 
going to meet the U.S. standard for 
No. | soybeans. 

Woolsoncroft lays the blame for 
cracked soybeans mainly on high 
cylinder speeds on the combine, im- 
proper concave setting, and too many 
tailings returned to the cylinder. 

Since soybeans should be hard and 
fully matured before combining. 
they crack easily. So the first thing 
to do is reduce the cylinder speed to 
about one-half the speed used for 
oats threshing. Speed should be re- 
duced by changing pulleys or some 
adjustment other than slowing the 
speed of the tractor engine. 

Concave adjustment will depend 
on the condition of pods coming out 
of the combine. All the concaves 
or rub bars may need to be removed 
and replaced with blanks, Wo>lson- 
croft says. 


Photo by Paul C. Hughes 


This is Roy E. Dyer, Paragould, Ark., farmer, in a field of rye that he planted as a cover crop 


following soybeans. Rye will be plowed un 
grows soybeans on about half his 115 acres. 


der and soybeans planted again next spring. He 
He has been growing cotton on his farm, but plans 


to drop that for a soybean, small grain, corn, pasture and hogs next year. 
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Two Butler Bolted Grain Tanks add 
28,200 bushels storage capacity to 
facilities of this elevator. 





.. with = BUTLER: Bolted Steel 
GRAIN TANKS 


Take Your Cho 
Two Quick, 
Construction Plans 


Low Cost 


° tler can help you 
psy nhs installation b 
experienced Grain 
2. if you prefer 
installation, 
foundation plans and 
follow erection plans, 
by local labor. 


Tear Off and 
Mail Coupon TODAY 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
RICHMOND, CALIF 


GALESBURG, ILL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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ice of These 


u arrange 2 com 
y reliable, 


Elevator Contractors. 


to supervise your 
Butler supplies stanca’™ 
detailed, easy-tO 
for quick erection 


Available at a minimum investment, Butler Grain 
Tanks go up in a matter of days instead of weeks. 
And Butler Tanks are Fire-Safe, Weathertighr, 
Structurally Strong . . . easily added to existing 
facilities. Butler Steel Tanks are keeping grain in 
first-class condition throughout the grain market- 
ing area. 


Soybeans and other grains can be safely stored in 
Butler Tanks. And there’s practically no maintenance 
expense on Butler Tanks. Get ready now to solve 
your customers’ storage problems and improve your 
profits . . . write, wire or phone for information or 
to place your order . . . today! 





For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. SD110, at Oftice Nearest You 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


7461 E 


13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo 
961 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneap 


lis 14, Minn 


Richmond, Calif 


Please send me complete information on Butler Grain Tanks. 


[] | am planning on erecting my new storage with local labor. 


(] | am interested in Butler helping me plan a complete turnkey job. 


Name.... 
Firm..... 
Address 
City... 


State 


~ 





Crop Drying Gains on Farm 


Mechanical drying of crops is be- 
coming one of the most useful me- 
chanical developments on the farm. 
It offers many advantages and will 
be essential to successful farming in 
the future, according to Dr. H. J. 
Barre, chief of the department of 
Agricultural engineering at Purdue 
University, writing in the Farmer 
(Minnesota). 

Dr. Barre has worked on storage 
problems for many years. 

During the past few years a suf- 
ficient number of crop driers have 
been used on farms to demonstrate 
the practicability of this type of 
equipment. 

It is not practical to use it for 
every crop every year, but on the 
whole, one or more crops require 
drying every season. 

Drying makes harvesting more in- 
dependent of the weather. Farmers 
look to drying as a means of reduc- 
ing the weather hazard. 

Drying reduces losses in storage. 
The adoption of mechanical drying 
on the farm will conserve much 
of the crop. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of loss that occurs 


from moisture but it cannot be over- 
looked. 

There are other uses for which 
mechanical drying equipment can he 
used on the farm. Some types of 
crop driers can be used for heating 
farm shops, poultry and hog houses, 
and other buildings in cold weather. 
Fans and blowers used for drying 
can be used for ventilating such 
buildings as milk houses and dairy 
houses in warm weather. 

One of the most serious disadvan- 
tages is the fire hazard and the in- 
creased cost of insurance during dry- 
ing. However, better drying equip- 
ment is being made by the manufac- 
turers and insurance underwriters’ 
approval of certain types of driers 
has been obtained. 


How Futures Market Helps 


A good futures market in soybeans 
raises the prices Illinois farmers get 
for that crop. This is especially 
true at fall harvest time when most 
of the crop is sold. 

T. A. Hieronymus. bean market- 
ing specialist at the Illinois College 
of Agriculture, says that evidence 
over the past 2 years indicates that 


traders on the Chicago soybean fu- 
tures market will carry risks cheaper 
than will oil refiners and feed manu- 
facturers. Thus discounts to farmers 
are smaller and prices that much 
higher. 

This past year the Chicago futures 
market has attracted enough trading 
to enable processors to hedge fairly 
well. Evidently the larger volume 
of trading and hedging has narrowed 
the margin between spot soybeans 
and the oil and meal made from 
them. 


Hieronymus doesn’t think that the 
futures market is perfect, by any 
means. But he says that the price 
errors that have been made have 
been on the high side. 

For several years processors have 
been forced to buy large inventories 
of soybeans at harvest time. They 
cannot carry the risks of price 
changes on these supplies. To shift 
the risks, they have been selling oil 
and meal to refiners and feed manu- 
facturers for later delivery. 

These sales are made at discount- 
ed prices. As a result, processors 
have discounted farm prices. This 
forward sale is an expensive way to 
shift risks. 


found the proof of 
the drying is in the 
profits........with 
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The. factory prefabricated drier that operates on 
the success-tested principle of processing every 
kernel in warm air as it passes down the free 
flowing columns. Accurate moisture con- 

tent and temperature control... low ay pone 
cost . . . high-bushel-per-hour capacity SECTIONS ‘ SECTIONS 

BERICO features that mean PROFITS. pate , - hoe 
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ADJUSTABLE | 


FEED GATE CHAMBER 
& FEED ROLL Ny 


a SCREW CONVEYOR 
4 DISCHARGE 


H. M. SHANZER °° 


85 BLUXOME STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 








DISCHARGE RATE OF GRAIN IS 
REGULATED BY VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR DRIVE 


GRAIN DRIERS + ELEVATORS 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 
End View Cross Section 
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MINNEAPOLIS-TYPE 
BAG TRUCKS 


An extra long, semi-steel nose for han- 
dling large, bulky sacks and boxes. 
Heavy cross bar extends over wheels to 
keep load from rubbing. Roller-bearing 
equipped. No. 658R, with 6-inch rubber- 


SEEDBURO AUTOMATIC 
POWER SHOVEL 


Simple in design. Fewer parts to wear. 
No counterweights necessary. Winding 
drum is centrally located in the support- 
ing frame. Interchangeability of parts 
assures correct replacements. No. 431 
single machine mechanism only, 
$292.50. No. 432 double machine 


PORCELAIN-ENAMELED 

SPOUT LINERS 

Give you 3 to 5 times longer service than 
Easily handled. Just slip into 
place. No bolts or rivets. Non-rusting. 
Sizes up to 9 x 8 inches... $1.75 each. 


plain steel. 


Dozen, $20.00. Sizes 10 x 9 inches and 
larger. . . $2.00 each. Dozen, $23.00. 


mechanism only, $585.00. Usual fit- 
tings for complete operation are extra. 


tired wheels, 9-inch nose and 42-inch 
handles. . . $21.90. 
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into every handling step 


EEGBURG equipment! 


array of grain handling supplies. All items 
measure up to rigid specifications are 
thoroughly inspected and fully guaranteed. 
Your best bet is Seedburo! 


Hustle it up... make it easier with reliable, 
time-saving and work-saving Seedburo equip- 
ment! Seedburo, oldest and largest organiza- 
tion of its kind, offers you the most extensive 


BADGER POWER KING 

CAR MOVER 

Designed for heavy-duty car spotting 
wherever two or more heavily loaded cars 
must be moved. All pivotal connections 
are oversize to minimize wear. Special 
rolled-steel spurs grip soft corners of the 
rail to prevent slipping. Length, 70 inches. 
Price, No. 221 $12.00. 


FLEXIBLE LOADING 
SPOUT HOLDER 


Gives you better grades, reduces dock- 
age, provides more even distribution of 
grain without continuous attention and 
keeps you out of poisonous dust and 
dirt. Furnished complete with adjustable 
band to fit spouts of various diameters. 
No. 179-A for 6, 7 and 8-inch spouts 
$17.65 No. 179-B for 9 and 10-inch 
spouts... $25.35 


aa ae are aoe 

BIG, COMPLETELY 

NEW CATALOG 
New 1950-51 catalog in 
cludes many new products 
that will help you realize 
greater returns from your 
business. Send for one 
today. It's FREE. 


EEQBURG 


CHICAGO 


IMPROVED MOSHER 
BAG HOLDER 


Can be easily adjusted to accommodate 
bags of any height or width. The jaws 
grip the bag firmly, eliminating danger 
of slipping. No. 391 $9.95. Other 
types also available. 


Seedburo Equip rc 


729 Converse Building, Chicago 
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CAN AN ANDERSON 
EXSOLEX INSTALLATION 
HANDLE SOYBEANS? 


YES, AND YOU CAN PROCESS 
OTHER MATERIALS, TOO, FOR A 
MORE PROFITABLE OPERATION 


An Anderson Exsolex installation enables millers to handle 
soybeans as well as other oleaginous materials. Farsighted 
soybean oil millers believe this versatility is the answer to 
today’s profit problems. Here is their thinking. The soybean 
oil miller uses the Solvent Extraction Unit of the Exsolex 
Process on soybeans, and when market conditions on soybeans 
are unfavorable, he can use the Exsolex system (both the 
Solvent Extraction and Pre-Expellers) on cottonseed, peanuts, 
linseed, sesame, or copra. In this way he can easily change 
over from any one raw material to another in order to take 
advantage of more favorable market conditions. Today’s oil 
miller can improve his yearly profit by processing more than 
one oleaginous material. Why not find out if Exsolex can help 
you. If you own Expellers* or a Solvent Extraction Unit, this 


equipment can be converted into an Exsolex Plant. Write 


today for full information. 


ANDERSON COMPANY 


THE V. D. 
1976 WEST 96TH STREET « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


*Exclusive Trade-Mark Registered in U. S. Patent Office and in Foreign Countries 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION e EXSOLEX 





EXPELLERS e 
World's Largest Supplier of Extraction Equipment 
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Photo by raul \. Hughes 


These are some of the farmer-owned bins that are helping to solve the storage problem 
at Greenwood, Miss. 


Farmers need storage for soybeans 
and badly 
Sou.h. With the acreage snow-ball- 
ing storage has become a do-or-die 


in many parts of the 


proposition. 
But financing is a problem. 
L. A. Shipley of 
Miss.. has come forward with a 
unique solution to the problem. 


Greenwood. 


Farmers around Greenwood want- 
ed to build an elevator to store a 
portion of this year’s record soy- 
bean crop. But they found that it 
would cost more money than they 
were willing to put up. 

Money or no money. the need for 
soybean storage was there. Shipley. 
who operates Champaign Plantation 
near Greenwood. hit on a plan that 
has features of both commercial and 
on-the-farm storage. 

He and his son, L. A. Shipley. Jr.. 
a recent graduate of a Mississippi law 
college. organized the Shipley Feed 
& Seed Co. They set up headquar- 
ters a mile west of Greenwood on 
Highways 82 and 49W. 

The name is about all that Ship- 
ley Feed & Seed Co. has in common 
with other grain, seed or feed firms. 
The land on which it operates is di- 
vided into 75 small lots with roads 
and one large area. Each of the 
75 small lots is just a little larger 
than the amount of land needed to 
hold) one 2,.200-bushel steel — bin. 
These lots are leased to individual 
farmers for a 6-year period at $25 
per year. 

The farmer leases the lot. then 
buys and builds his own steel bin. 
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He equips it with a Lewis airation 
system. Since the farmer owns his 
own bin he can finance 85 percent 
of the cost through the Production 
and Marketing Administration farm 
storage loan program. 


Office Building 

On the large subdivision Shipleys 
are building an office. a scale, a seed 
processing building, an elevator with 
six bins of 1,800 bushels capacity 
each, two Lewis driers and a Clip- 
per two-screen cleaner to use as a 
scal per. 

For an average cost of 12 cents 
per bushel to the farmer—depend- 
ing on the amount of foreign mater 
the firm will sealp, 
dry. weigh, and put the soybeans in 
They hope to keep the 
erain moving from the elevator and 


ial and moisture 
the bins. 


drier to the bins by using two grain 
carts. 

Not only will the company condi 
tion the grain before storage but it 
will also provide a checking service 
to check on the condition of the 
yrain at regular intervals. If it is 
heating cool air will be run in 
through the airation system. 

If the farmer will lease his bin 
to the company for a small consider- 


ation and turn over his keys, the 
firm can issue warehouse receipts. 
This way the farmer can borrow 
money on his stored grain. 

The company through its seed 
plant can test and re- 
farmers may 


processing 
clean any soybeans 


wish to sell or use as seed. 


Advantages 

Shipley sees the following advan- 
tages for his type of plant over 
on-the-farm storage: 

14—The farmer can move his soy- 
beans from field to storage and for- 
get about them. He will know that 
his crop has gone into storage in 
condition and that it is being 
watched. 

2 —A warehouse receipt can be 
issued at once instead of having to 
wait 30 days. as is true of on-the- 
farm storage. 

3 —If the farmer wants to use his 
soybeans as seed he can have them 
cleaned and sacked without having 
to touch them. 

4 —By storing his soybeans at the 
market place the farmer can sell any 
time without having to truck them 
in to market. 


Shipley is not sure he has found 


answer to the storage 


the perfect 
But he does 


problem in Mississippi. 
know that he and many of his neigh- 
bors will have storage this fall—and 
that the beans will remain in con- 


dition. 
—sbd— 


SHIFT TO SOYBEAN OIL 


A tendency of mayonnaise manu- 
facturers to shift toward the use of 
more soybean oil in their product 
is beginning to become apparent. 
according to Food Processing. 

This is declared natural in view 
of the tightening in prices and sup- 
plies of cottonseed oil and the fore- 
cast of a reduced cotton crop, while 
the prospect is for an abundance of 
soybean oil—which. of course, sells 
for less than cottonseed. 





Check weighing Corn Soya cases before they leave factory. 


Kellogg’s Corn-Soya on 
Countless U. S. Tables 


Soy is now a 


valued ingredient 
in a surprising 
number of products. 
This article is 

the first of a series 
by the Soya Food 
Research Council. 


A little group of German food ex 
perts were sampling soya products 
America Suddenly one ot 
them looked up from his dish of 
Kelloge’s Corn-Soya. 

“That.” he said with finality. “is 
the finest tasting cereal | have ever 


from 


eaten 

The Corn-Sova was one of a set 
ies of products containing soy pro 
tein which had been taken to western 
Germany by a mission from the Sova 
Food Research Council on invitation 
of the Food Ministry and in coopera 
tion with ECA, 

While Germany's immediate pro 
tein situation is fairly satisfactory. 
long-scale planning recognizes the 
pressing necessity of a low-cost pro- 
tein in the years ahead. and the ver 
satility and efliciency of soy have 
been spot-lighted by leading Ger 
man food authorities. 
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Surprise was everywhere register- 
ed at the American progress in de- 
veloping new soya food products 
through latest scientific manufacture 
of high-quality soy flour, grits, and 
fakes. It was 
broad field lies ahead for SOV pro- 
tein usage, and in America for new 
products such as Kellogg’s Corn- 
Soya. 


recognized that a 


In the strikingly successful Kel- 
loge product may be found a story 
f originality in planning, skillful 
scientific research, and superior mer- 
chandising methods. Nowhere — is 
competition sharper than in the field 
of foods. Publie acceptability de- 
pends upon a number of  well-es- 
tablished factors: it likewise depends 
upon whimsies and imponderables. 
Kellogg met them all and hit the 
jackpot with its new product. 


The story really goes back some 
35> vears when W. K. Kelloge. in- 
ventor and fashioner of food prod- 
ucts. began studying the soybean 
firsthand in the Orient. He learned 
that the bean was hoary with age 
when the Pyramids were built. and 
that the earliest writings on the sub- 
ject were set down in the period of 
the Pyramids. Oriental literature of 
a later day, he found, contained 
much about the plant, but of its ori- 
gin as a food product that sustained 


the lives of millions there were only 
legends. 

As he filled his notebooks, he also 
raked the broad stretches of China 
for different varieties of soybeans for 
experimental growing on the Kel- 
loge Farm. His imagination was 
fired by the fact that while some 
cereals were distinguished for energy 
and vitamin values, the lone soybean 
was one of nature’s most abundant 
sources of protein. It fitted into his 
simple philosophy of giving people 
foods that would help keep them 
healthy. 

Out of these early studies. and the 
unswerving conviction that people 
will consume foods that are good 
for them if properly and_tastily 
prepared, there developed the re- 
search which produced the highly 
popular cereal. It is declared to be 
richer in protein than any other 
well-known cereal. 

The idea of a ready-to-eat cereal 
combining the virtues of corn and 
the soybean was active in the minds 
of the Kellogg people for years be- 
fore being perfected in the labora- 
tory. The research staff demonstrat- 
ed that with the right process of 
combining yellow corn meal and soy 
a synergistic action produced a fla- 
vor far more attractive and palat- 
able than from either product alone. 

By 1945 a product was turned 
out that received the seal of ap- 
proval. In the next 18 months it 
was subjected to sales testing in 
California and selected eastern mar- 
kets. National distribution was com- 
pleted in 1947. To date Corn-Soya 
has earned for itself a very loyal 
following with a fairly large per- 
centage of American families. 

A few interesting sidelights have 
inde- 


been revealed by surveys of 


Shredding machines. These are part of the 
Corn Soya processing line. 
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pendent agencies. “They have dem- 
onstrated that enthusiasm for the 
product increases with advancing 
years,” it is stated. Interest in the 
product increases, too, as the educa- 
tional level of consuming families 
goes up. This would indicate a 
product that appeals to nutrition- 
minded people. Its potential market 
would increase as the nation’s level 
of information on nutrition — in- 
creases. 

Protein as such—even meat, eggs, 
and cheese—is of little interest to a 
public that eats what pleases the 
taste. But science has been driving 
home the lessons of World War II 
—the immense stamina and fighting 
power of a high-protein diet. Lead- 
ing nutritionists and home econo- 
mists are stressing to a_slowly- 
awakening public, and to mothers 
in particular, the fact that protein 
is the muscle builder, the health 


builder, the builder of sturdy bodies. 
Soy has teamed up with other high- 
quality proteins to provide the need 
in what the eminent nutritionist, Dr. 
James S. McLester, has aptly called 
“the protein era.” Kellogg’s Corn- 
Soya has given admirable illustra- 
tion of what can be done in the 
cereal field. It has already 
a part of the daily diet in vast num- 
bers of homes. 

Best testimonial to the 
the Kellogg product is the 
volume of repeat business. Crisp and 
toasty, delicious in flavor, the prod- 
uct first hit the adult trade. Then 
children began eating it with en- 
thusiasm, and as news of its high 
protein value spread, the mothers of 
growing children began stocking the 
shelves. 

Skillful advertising copy set forth 
the protein facts in little tables such 
as the following: 


become 


merit of 
huge 








Percentage of daily protein requirements met by 1 
ounce (14 teaspoons) of Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served 
with 4 ounces (!/2 cup) of milk. 


42-pound child (4-6 years) 18.2% 


58-pound child (6-9 years) 15.0% 
78-pound child (7-12 years) 13.0% 








Playing strongly on the protein, 
body-building factor, the advertising 
and merchandising program has in 
no way neglected taste and eye ap- 
peal. Its presentation of the numer- 
ous seasonal 


combination 


berries and fruits in 


with the tasty shreds 


Indiana Soybean Day 


have been both practical and entic- 
ingly artistic. 

It is conceivable that the study of 
W. K. Kellogg, which began soon 
after the turn of the century, created 
a soy product that may endure as 
long as its ancient and Oriental 
parent. 


Digest photo by Strayer 


Part of the crowd at the test plots during annual Indiana Soybean Day at Remington Sept. 12. 





Members of the Purdue University 


partment were in charge of the tour and ex- 


versus drilling, varieties and fertilizers. 





plained comparisons in time of planting 


Speakers on the program that followed the tour included Wheeler McMillen, editor of Farm 


Journal, and Geo. M. Strayer, tary-t 


of A i Soybean Assocaition. 
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FEED GRADE 
METHIONINE 


Availability of a feed grade meth- 
ionine in a price range that will en- 
able feed manufacturers to use the 
amino acid in fortifying soybean oil 
meal has been announced by U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 

The feed grade methionine was 
developed by the company to meet 
the demands for the amino acid re- 
sulting from numerous recent chang- 
es in the formulation of animal 
feeds, chiefly jn the trend toward the 
use of fortified vegetable proteins 
in place of animal and fish products 
in feed. 

Increased use and acceptance of 
animal protein factor supplements, 
rich in vitamin Byo, has made it pos- 
sible to reduce the quantity of fish 
and animal proteins in favor of the 
less expensive vegetable products. 
The vegetable protein lending itself 
most readily to this substitution is 
soybean meal which, while an ade- 
quate replacement, is known to be 
deficient in methionine. 

Prior to the development of the 
feed grade methionine, known tech- 
nically as USI’s 97% DL-Methio- 
nine, the amino acid had been used 
in pure form as a pharmaceutical. 

USI’s feed grade methionine is a 
light gray, free-flowing powder. It 
is used in varying amounts, depend- 
ing on the quantity of fish and ani- 
mal protein in the feed. For all- 
vegetable rations, addition of 1 to 2 
pounds of methionine per ton of 
feed has resulted in marked improve- 
ment in both rate of gain and feed 
eficiency. It is being made avail- 
able in 5, 10, 50 and 100 pound lots. 

The company has announced the 
publication of a new booklet entitled 
“Proteins and Amino Acids in Ani- 
mal Nutrition,” copies of which may 
be obtained by writing U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc., Special Prod- 
ucts Department PR, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


—sbd— 


FUTURES MARKET OKAYED 


Trading in soybean futures will be 
possible for the first time on the 
Minneapolis, Minn., Grain Exchange. 

Provision for such trading was 
made by the board of directors after 
word came that Agriculture Secre- 
tary Brannan had approved the ex- 
change’s application for designation 
as a contract market for soybeans. 

The exchange previously had been 
designed as an official futures mar- 
ket for wheat, corn, oats, rye, durum, 
flax and barley. 
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Processing plant of Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. at Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


Two Minnesota soybean 
sing plants are now operating under 
patents held by the Iowa State Re- 
search Foundation of Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames. 


proces- 


They are the Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co. of Glencoe, Minn., in 
operation since Apr. 1; and the 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. 
that formally celebrated their open- 
ing at Blooming Prairie Aug. 27. 


Both employ the non-inflammable 
trichloroethylene solvent process de- 
veloped by Iowa State College engi- 
Crown [ron Works Co. of 
Minneapolis built and installed the 


neers. 


under 
State 


plants 
low a 


machinery for both 
franchise rights from 
College. 


Glencoe Plant 


The Glencoe firm, which conducts 
a wholesale feed distribution busi- 
ness, erected the soybean processing 
plant on a site formerly occupied by 
a flour mill that was destroyed by 
fire in 1947. It will utilize about 
one-half of its soybean oil meal pro- 
duction in its own feed manufactur- 
ing operations. and the balance will 
be sold in central Minnesota. 


The plants of this type are the 
brainchild of Dr. O. R. Sweeney, for 
more than 25 years head of the lowa 
State College chemical engineering 
department and Dr. L. K. Arnold, 
research professor of chemical en- 
gineering. They designed a prefab- 
ricated plant that, by using a non- 
explosive and non-inflammable sol- 
vent. could be economically installed 
by country elevators because it elimi- 
nates expensive safeguards. 
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L. H. Patten is plant manager at 
Glencoe. 


Blooming Prairie 

The Farmers Elevator Association 
at Blooming Prairie constructed a 
silo-type concrete elevator with a 
capacity of over 130,000 bushels of 
beans. In connection with this ele- 
vator, an office and scale house are 
provided with a 45-foot 50-ton truck 
scale and dump necessary conveying 
equipment. 

The Blooming Prairie firm built 


a substantial building of steel and 
cement blocks to house the necessary 
processing equipment. This build- 
ing is 56 x 62 x 30 feet high, large 
enough to house a second unit as the 
business develops. 

One of these Crown Iron Works 
Co. units will process 25 tons or 
about 850 bushels of soybeans in a 
daily operation of 24 hours. The 
yearly operations of the unit would 
require 250,000 bushels of soybeans 
and produce about 6,000 tons of 
high protein soybean oil meal, and 
about 1,500 tons of No. 1 prime 
crude oil. 


Interior of Blooming Prairie plant. 
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The operation requires two men 
per shift, one man to operate and a 
helper wh.se principal duties are to 
sack the meal. The equipment in- 
cludes units to prepare the beans for 
extraction, the extractor, meal dry- 
ing, toasting, grinding, and sacking 
machinery, equipment to separate 
the solvent from the oil and meal 
with condensers to recover the sol- 
vent to be used over and over again. 


Plant Operation 


The flow of the material through 
the plant is as follows: 

Weighed and cleaned beans are 
fed into the cracking rolls that crack 
the beans into eight or ten pieces 
each, the desired size for flaking. 
The cracked beans are conveyed 
through steam-heated tubes that tem- 
per them, making them soft and plas- 
tic for flaking. 

From the tempering tubes, the 
cracked beans are run through flak- 
ing rolls that roll the cracked beans 
into flakes about one ten thousandth 
of an inch thick and about the size 
of a dime. The purpose of prepar- 
ing the beans in this manner is to 
give a maximum surface on which 
the solvent can act. 

The bean flakes are conveyed into 
the extractor where the oil is re- 
moved. The extractor is a loop of 
12-inch pipe about 20 feet high and 
15 feet long. Inside the pipe, a 
special chain conveys the flakes 
around the loop. The lower section 
of the extractor is filled with the sol- 
vent and a constant flow of the sol- 
vent is maintained counter-current to 
the incoming flakes. This embodies 
a basic principle in extraction as the 
fresh flakes come first in contact 
with the miscella (a combination of 
oil and solvent) that softens the oil 
cells of the beans so the action of 
the solvent can better act as the 
flakes move into the clearer solvent, 
to do a thorough job of extracting 
the oil. In going up and across 
the top of the extractor, the excess 
solvent drains from the extracted 
flakes or meal. The top section of 
the extractor is steam-heated which 
vaporizes some of the solvent from 
the meal and heats the extractor 
chain, keeping the whole extractor 
warm. 

From the extractor, the flakes are 
dropped into the steam-jacketed dry- 
ing tubes and conveyed by ribbon- 
like conveyors through the tubes. 
where the solvent is vaporized and 
removed from the flakes. The flakes. 
then free of solvent. are removed 
from the drying tubes to the pres- 
sure cooker and toaster. 

The toaster is a large cylindrical 
vessel in which the flakes are con- 
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tinually added by means of a pres- 
sure seal and are gradually moved 
through the vessel by agitators. Live 
steam and water is added, maintain- 
ing the desired steam pressure in 
the chamber, speed of the flakes 
through the toaster being regulated 
as desired, and removed from the 
toaster through another pressure 
seal. Then it is cooled and ground 
in a hammer mill. 

The resultant product is golden 
brown, granular, and remarkably 
free from dust, containing the proper 
amount of moisture. As the solvent 
gathers up the oil from the beans 
in the extractor, the miscella is dis- 
charged on the upper side through 
a screened opening, and at this point, 


contains about 20 percent oil and 80 
percent solvent, and flows through a 
filter which removes any fine parti- 
cles of meal and the solvent is then 
removed through a_ steam-heated 
evaporator, the final solvent is re- 
moved from the oil by scrubbing the 
oil with live steam in a stripping 
column. 

The oil produced is No. 1 prime 
crude oil in every respect and is 
pumped to storage tanks to be ship- 
ped in tank car lots. 

The solvent vapors driven off 
from the meal and oil are condensed 
in water-cooled condensers. About 
one ton of solvent is used each hour 
and essentially all of this is recover- 
ed and used over and over again. 


Backbone of Farming 


For their basic transportation needs, America’s farms 
depend on steel rail. For only on tracks is it pos- 
sible for the huge volume of farm products to be 
moved, dependably and at low cost, between 

all sections of the country, in all seasons of 


the year. 


To make this vital transportation system 
—the very backbone of farming—still 
more serviceable, our railroads have 


spent for new locomotives, cars, 


signals, track and other facilities 
more than four billion dollars 
in the last five years alone. 


These vast expendi- 

tures—and the other 

billions spent in prev- 

ious years—are helping 

railroads to hold down 

costs, while producing better 

service for shipper and traveler 
alike. 


And what’s vitally important 
now is that the better cars, better 
motive power, and better plant make 
our railroads better able to carry the 
goods for civilian use, and to meet’ the 
transportation needs of national defense. 
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Slow Start f 


The soybean crop was behind nor- 
mal maturity over much of the soy- 
bean belt with large acreages still 
not past danger of damage by frost 
as the Soybean Digest went to press. 

Frosts reported 
northern Indiana, northern Ohio and 
more northerly areas in late Sep- 
tember with the extent of damage 
not yet clear. 

Harvest 
tered areas late in September with 
no beans yet combined over most of 
the belt. 

Yields per acre were averaging 
under 1949, though the total yield 
will be considerably higher due to 
increased Beans are re- 
ported as grading high, though high 
moisture and more than the usual 
amounts of weed seed are reported. 

Marketing situation is forecast as 
“rough” when the main movement 
begins, due to storage and boxcar 
shortages. 

Sept. 1 conditions point to a crop 
of almost 275 million bushels. ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture crop reporting board. 
This is around 50 million bushels 
above last year and about 110 mil- 
lion bushels above the 10-year aver- 
age production. The yield of 21.2 
bushels per acre indicated this year 
is under last year’s record of 22.4 
bushels and, if realized, will be the 
third largest on record. 

Reports of Soybean Digest corre- 
spondents follow: 


Alabama 

J. H. Bryson, Jr., Dothan Oil Mill 
Co., Dothan, for northwest Florida, 
southeast Alabama, southwest Geor- 
gia (Sept. 23): Maturity 90% due 
to dry weather in September. Crop 
will be harvested in October. Yield 
Some damage due 


were in Towa. 


was beginning in  scat- 


acreage. 


average 20 bu. 
to drought. Beans will bring above 
support. Plenty of storage. 


Arkansas 

BO: Humphrey, R. L. Dortch 
Seed Farms, Scott, for Little Rock 
area (Sept. 23): Maturity about 1 
week late caused by cool wet weather 
August and September. 
None harvested. Yield a little bet- 
ter than 1949, Some damage from 
too much water in low spots. Ex- 
cessive rain next 6 weeks will cause 
deterioration. Marketing situation 
fair. Not enough storage for indi- 
cated crop. 10-20% possibly will 
be held on farm. 

Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, 
for south central and southeast 


much of 


20 


or the Soybean Harvest 


(Sept. 22): Maturity 10 days late. 
None harvested. Yield 10% 
than 1949, Has rained here con- 
tinuously since Sept. 1. Expect 
S-100 variety to be weather damaged. 
Price has dropped some 12!c per 
bu. in last 10 days. Not enough 
storage to take care of 40% of crop. 
Boxcars tight because of delayed 
rice harvest causing both crops to 
come off at same time. 


Florida 


E. N. Stephens, county agent, Pen- 
sacola, for Escambia County (Sept. 
23): Maturity normal. 5% _har- 
Yield about same as 1949, 
Winds and 
heavy rains Aug. 30 will cut yields 
from 5 to 10%. Beans are moving 
to oil mills due to moisture condi- 
tions. Will move to storage later. 
Expect farmers to use loan storage 
facilities as moisture decreases. 


vested. 
Soybeans grading good. 


Illinois 

J.C. Hackleman, extension agrono- 
mist, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
for central and north central (Sept. 
22): Maturity week to 10 days late. 
A few fields in south central part 
harvested. If dry weather prevails 
week of Sept. 25 will see large acre- 
ages harvested across south central. 
Looks like normal or average yields, 
weather permitting. Brown stem rot 
and some pod and stem blight show- 
ing up. Should have no frost be- 
fore Oct. 5 to 10 to permit complete 
maturity. Many people trying to 
provide additional storage on farm 
or through local elevator. Probably 


Big Mississippi Producer 


better 


a little more than normal percentage 
will be held on farm. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for 
Champaign and adjoining counties 
(Sept. 25): Maturity 1 week later 
than normal. Not over 20 fields 
harvested in territory. Reported 
yields about 25 bu. We expect first 
reported yields on high side. Grow- 
ers not expecting high yields. Con- 
siderable disease damage, some flat 
pods and other factors that reduce 
Expect a larger amount of 
weed seed than usual. No frost 
damage. Very light frost came 
Sept. 23. Small amount of water 
damage. Disease damage consider- 
ably heavier than 1949. More stor- 
age available than 1949, both at lo- 
cal elevators and farms. Boxcar 
situation looks serious. Heavy rains 
of last week delayed combining. 
Leaves falling rapidly. High soil 
moisture makes maturity slower for 
other than earliest fields. Do not 
expect much combining in Septem- 
ber making rush to market spread 
out over longer period. 

Walter W. McLaughlin, Decatur, 
for vicinity: Maturity behind 
about 2 weeks. 2% of crop 
harvested. Yield 10% less than 1949 
so far. Soybeans are grading all 
right. Storage and boxcars not ade- 
quate. 


GC. 1G. 


yields. 


Simcox, Assumption, for 
south central (Sept. 22): Maturity 
10 days later than normal. A few 
fields ready for harvest as soon as 
we get dry weather. Yield will com- 
pare favorably with 1949. Drove 
through southern Michigan, north- 
western Indiana and northeastern II- 
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Ellis T. Woolfolk in one of his fields of soybeans on Woolfolk Farms, Tunica, Miss. His 3,000 


hod: Woolfolk is 





acres of cultivated farm lands are operat 
ident of Mid 
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NEW ADM SOYBEAN PROCESSING PLANT 
LOCATED AT MANKATO, MINNESOTA 























GOOD NEWS 


FOR MINNESOTA AND IOWA 


SOYBEAN GROWERS 


,—_— big, modern Archer-Daniels-Midland 
soybean processing plant is almost ready for 
production. Here, at Mankato, Minnesota, soybeans 
from Minnesota and northern Iowa will 
find a ready market. 
With its annual capacity of three million bushels, the 
new solvent extraction plant is expected to 
process more soybeans per year than any other mill 
in Minnesota. Its 150 foot concrete tanks rest 
upon rock and are among the tallest in the country. 
As a pioneer in soybean research, ADM has 
always taken the lead in building your markets. That’s 
why each new ADM soybean processing plant 
is good news to you and soybean growers 
throughout the nation. 


ARCHER*DANIELS*MIDLAND COMPANY 


600 ROANOKE BUILDING © MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


Creating New Values from America’s Harvests 
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linois Sept. 20. 90% of beans past 
danger of light frost. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west 
central (Sept. 25): Maturity well 
advanced for this date. Only a half 
dozen fields harvested. These have 
yielded exceptionally well but are 
too few in number to judge crop by. 
Moisture low enough in beans mar- 
keted but carry some green beans. 
More farm storage than usual. Box- 
cars very tight. 

Robert W. Weitzer, Valley Farm- 
ers Co., Carrollton, for west central 
(Sept. 23): Maturity 1 week later 
than normal. One-third of crop 
harvested. Yield will be at least 
several bushels over 1949. Due to 
early maturing varieties and use of 
defoliant we started combining Sept. 
5 and delivered what probably 
first new crop beans to Quincy, Ill. 
Beans grading mostly No. 2, but for- 
eign matter higher than usual. Lo- 
cal storage already filling up with 
many beans being trucked due to 
car shortage. We will be able to 
hold about 50% of crop. 


Indiana 

K. E. Beeson, extension agrono- 
mist, Purdue University, Lafayette 
(Sept. 22): Soybeans maturing on 
normal schedule. Very little com- 
bining to date. Occasional late 
planted fields are 100% green. Con- 
siderable canker in a few central 
Indiana counties. A trace found in 
almost every field visited. Probably 
more beans than last year will be 
held on farm. 

Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural 
Service, Inc., Fort Wayne, for north- 
east Indiana and northwest Ohio 
(Sept. 23): On account of con- 
tinued wet cool weather maturity 
later than normal. No beans har- 
vested in September. Would guess 
yield same as 1949. Some water 
damage in low spots and_ bottom 
lands. Elevators in good shape to 
handle crop. Considerable new stor- 


age. Boxcars plentiful now. 30% 
of crop will be held on farm, 30% 
in elevator or terminal storage, 40% 
will be sold. Need some dry weather 
or severe crop damage will occur. 

Peter J. Lux, state PMA, Indian- 
apolis (Sept. 26): Harvest will start 
this week. Soybeans not grading as 
good as expected. Boxcar situation 
not good. 25% more than 1949 will 
be held on farm. 

S. D. Hollett, Frankfort, Ind., for 
central western (Sept. 23): Maturity 
normal. Yields look about same as 
last year. Some weeds but not 
enough to curtail yields. Some 
southern Indiana beans graded No. 
2 at Indianapolis markets, 20 to 30 
cars. Increased storage on farms. 
We hope 10% will be stored but 
doubtful. Depends on price. Criti- 
cal boxcar shortage. 

George K. Blacl-. J. A. McCarty 
Seed Co., Evansville, for southwest- 
ern (Sept. 22): Maturity 10-15 days 
late. Less than 1% harvested. Yield 
possibly 5 bu. over 1949, unless 
frost. Some molding in pods. Some 
root rot, 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville, for 
south central: Maturity about with 
10-year average, later than last 
year by about 10 days. Hawk- 
eyes will be ready to harvest in week 
and Lincolns in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Crops look good to me and up to 
early promise of high yield. Con- 
siderable complaint of stem canker 
or stem and pod blight. particularly 
among Hawkeyes, but believe dam- 
age exaggerated. Marketing situa- 
tion not promising for a pre-harvest 
market. Feeling is that beans will 
be good property to store this fall. 
About all available bin space will 
be used. My guess is 25% of crop 
will be held on farm, double per- 
centage of other years. 


Iowa 
Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, for 
northeast (Sept. 21): Maturity 10 


days late. Yield same as 1949. No 
soybeans harvested. 

Robert R. Kalton, farm crops de- 
partment, lowa State College, Ames 
(Sept. 22): Maturity 5-10 days 
late. Less than 5% harvested by 
Oct. 1. Yield about same as 1949, 
may be lower if killing frost before 
first week in October. No more 
than normal damage from diseases 
and insects. Marketing situation 
rough. 

John J. McLaughlin, PMA. state 
office, Des Moines. Maturity 
week late. No beans harvested. 
Yield 85-90% of last year. Market- 
ing situation will be bad. 25% will 
be held on farm. 

Ray J. Sand, Sand’s Seed Service, 
Marcus (Sept. 22): Maturity 7 to 
10 days late. We have beans that 
will make 40 bu. Adams, Lincoln 
and Hawkeye look very good. Stor- 
age will be very short. Beans will 
go below $2. Boxcars hard to get, 
will be much worse during harvest. 
25% or better will be held on farm. 

Fred Hawthorn, Castana, for west- 
ern (Sept. 26): Maturity 10 days 
late. Yield 90% of 1949. Frost 
damage north of here. Probably 
about same number will be held on 
farm as last year. 


Minnesota 

Howard E. Grow, Farmer Seed & 
Nursery Co., Faribault, for south 
central (Sept. 22): Maturity 10 
days to 2 weeks late. Yield will be 
above 1949 if crop matures thor- 
oughly. Many fields doubtful at this 
time. Isolated low spots damaged 
by frost Aug. 20. Some drought 
damage limited areas. It is not an- 
ticipated that there will be any mar- 
keting difficulty. 30-40% will be 
stored on farms. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, for 
southwest central (Sept. 23): Ma- 
turity 2 weeks late. 59% harvested. 
Yield 20% less than 1949 due to dry 
weather. Considerable damage by 
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frost in southwest. Bigger percen- 
tage will be held on farm. Support 
price will encourage delay in mar- 
keting. Storage limited. Boxcars 
very short. 

C. F. Marshall, Mankato, for 
southern (Sept. 22): Maturity 10 
days late. Yield better than 1949 
and 3-4 bu. better than last esti- 
mates of August. Frost damage 1%. 
Lack of boxcars and storage a prob- 
lem. 

R. E. Hodgson, Waseca, for south- 
east (Sept. 25): Maturity 10 days 
late. Yield will be almost normal 
on better fields. Most growth now 
stopped by frost. Leaves still at- 
tached in most fields. Not frozen 
enough to hurt seed quality in most 
cases. Harvest at least 10 days 
away. 


Missouri 

J. Ross Fleetwood, University of 
Missouri, Columbia (Sept. 22): 
Maturity only 3-4 days late. 5-10% 
of crop harvested. Yield slightly 
higher than 1949. Soybeans grad- 
ing good. Marketing situation looks 
okay to date. 10-20%, will be held 
on farm. 

Harry A. Plattner, 
for central (Sept. 22): 
days to 2 weeks late. 


Valta Bend, 
Maturity 10 
2 to 5% har- 


vested. Some yields about 10% bet- 
ter than 1949. Some excess mois- 
ture. Elevators taking beans but 
will be short on storage locally. 
Boxears are not available at all 
times. Not over 10-15% will be 
held on farm. Lincolns will be 
ready to harvest within 10 days. 
Wabash 10 days later. 

E. M. Poirot, Golden City, for 
southwest (Sept. 24): Maturity late. 
Yield less than 1949. Too wet. Mar- 
keting situation fair. 

O. H. Acom, Wardell, for south- 
east (Sept. 22): Maturity 2 to 3 
weeks late. None harvested. We 
have ample storage locally. Not 
over 10% will be held on farm. 

Carver Brown, Laddonia, for 
northeast (Sept. 25): Maturity | 
week late. 10% of crop harvested. 
Yield 10% above 1949. Soybeans 
are grading high. Buyers have been 
able to receive beans regularly so 
far but gluts are expected later. 15% 
of crop will be held on farm. 


Nebraska 

Donald G. Hanway, assistant 
agronomist, Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lincoln, for east 
central (Sept. 25): Maturity about 
normal. Very little harvested. 
Should average about same as 1949 


in yield. Quality should be excel- 
lent. Most beans will be marketed 
at harvest. 


New Jersey 

John E. Baylor, assistant extension 
specialist, College of Agriculture, 
Vew Brunswick (Sept. 22): Matur- 
ity slightly later than normal. Yield 
should equal or better 1949 crop if 
weather holds. Frost could be fac- 
tor in some areas. Total acreage up. 
Some weeds, but crop should be 


good. 


North Carolina 

H. V. Latham, Belhaven, for east- 
ern Beaufort and Hyde counties 
(Sept. 23): Maturity 85% on crop 
as a whole. Harvest not expected to 
start until first week in October. Stor- 
age very inadequate. 


North Dakota 

C. J. Heltemes, agricultural statis- 
tician (Sept. 25): Maturity later 
than normal. Yield still very much 
in doubt. Some fields practically 
mature and yields will be good. 
Others very late and lower pods are 
only partially filled while top third 
of plant just setting pods. Absence 
of frost has been favorable but need 
warm weather to bring crop along 
faster. Dry weather hurt some, 








BETTER GERMINATION 


Tests have shown yield increases of from 
10-20% from Spergon treatment. 
one bushel increase in yield will pay for the 
cost of treatment many times over. Machine- 
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SOYBEANS FOR BEANS 
z * __Yield per acre _ ~ ____ Production —_- 
State Average Indic. p 
1939-48 1949 1950 __ 1939-4 1949 1950__ 


most damage resulting from slow 
development due to cool weather. 


Ohio 4 ors ae ~~ Bushels a " Thousand Bushels _ 
G. G. Mellroy, Irwin, for west = Phe -— dy aoe oo 

central (Sept. 23): Maturity normal. . be otf 

Yield about as last year. Pods not fis. 4. 16.5 

as plump and full as they might be. ‘ 

Also considerable stem rot damage 

never experienced in this section be- 

fore. Some fields show as much as 

20% damage. On these plants beans nese 

are small to large depending on ma- Ark, ‘6 20. “¢ 27981 5,8: 10,000 

turity when disease hit. Large per- United Stann 4 ae vt , iat 

centage of growers will attempt to U. S. Department « Crop Reporting Board. 

store. Most producers prefer com- 

mercial storage if available. Lots : 

of talk ve: aseof defoliants. Some & Soya Products Co., Delphos for and moisture high will be flood of 

fields already dusted or sprayed. northwest (Sept. 25): Maturity 10 beans to market. Wheat not mov- 

Some prefer use of “Aero Cyana- days to 2 weeks later than normal. ing, so will be even less storage than 

mid,” and some “Early Frost.” Re- 259% fields pods turning; 40% some originally anticipated, 

ports come in that beans defoliated shedding; 25% green; 10% not . 

10 days ago are molding in the pod much hope. Yield in northern fields Pennsylvania 

due to continued damp weather. will be 4 to 8 bu. below last year. E. L. Gasteiger, agricultural statis- 
Calvin Heilman, Kenton. for Har- We think frost or freeze did a lot tician, Harrisburg (Sept. 25): Ma- 

din, Wyandot and Marion counties more damage than trade thinks. turity a little late. Harvest just 

(Sept. 25): Maturity 2 weeks late. Heavy frost Sept. 23, light frost starting. Yield about equal to last 

Yield 2 to 4 bu. less than 1949, 75 Sept. 24. Temperatures 24 degrees year. No frost to date but some 

to 80% would be damaged by kill- central Michigan; 30 degrees north- beans not yet mature. 

ing frost. Elevators claim they can ern Indiana; and 32 degrees Ohio RN ag 

take care of storage situation. Farm- Delphos to Columbus. Ice on stand- Virginia 

ers can store a good portion but ing water. Tomatoes frozen in fields Henry M. Taylor, Department of 

will not until compelled to do so. and hampers. Marketing situation Agriculture, Richmond (Sept. 25): 
Soybean Johnson, Delphos Grain looks bad. If damage is as feared Maturity | week late. Yield about 
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CONVERT your SOYBEAN INVENTORY into WORKING CAPITAL 
with 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS issued by WILLIAM H. BANKS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


These WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS, covering your Inventory of SOYBEANS, MEAL and SOYBEAN OIL, stored 
right on your own premises, quickly furnish you with desirable collateral for your required financing from 
your own bank. 


Write or ‘phone us today for descriptive booklet, —- which is yours for the asking. 
You cannot afford to be without this information. 


Division Offices: 


MADISON, WISCONSIN ... ANGOLA, INDIANA ... GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN . . . DES MOINES, IOWA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS... ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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same as 1949, About 500,000 bu. 
increase in commercial storage ca- 
pacity in soybean area. Probably 
50% will be held on farm. 


West Virginia 

R. J. Friant and Collins Veatch, 
College of Agriculture, Morgantown 
(Sept. 23): Maturity 10 days late. 
Yield 80% of 1949 because of cool 
wet weather and weeds. None yet 
harvested for seed. 75% of hay crop 
harvested. 


Wisconsin 

Hilmer B. Schauer, Hartford, for 
Hartford (Sept. 25): Maturity 3 
weeks late. Early varieties mature. 
Late have 2 weeks to 20. Killing 
frost Sept. 24. Only two bean buy- 
ers in state. All will be held on 
farm. 


Ontario 

R.H. Peck. River Canard, Ontario, 
Canada, for southwestern Ontario 
(Sept. 23): Maturity 7 to 10 days 
late. Yield likely about 20% less 
per acre than last year. Dry weather 
has lowered yield in main producing 
area. Some varieties show some 
damage from pod and stem blight. 
Frost will catch some late beans. 
Arrangements are being made to sup- 
ply storage for main part of crop. 
But will be jam at harvest due to 
limited country elevator capacity 
and not too many boxcars. Pos- 


sibly 25% will be held on farm 
this year. 


—sbd— 


WING HAS BEEN SOYBEAN 
ENTHUSIAST FOR YEARS 


No face could be more familiar 
to American Soybean Association 
members than the one that appears 
on the October cover—and none 
could more appropriately appear 
there than that of D. G. Wing, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio. 

“Dave” was elected to the 
of directors at the annual conven- 
tion Aug. 29, succeeding G. G. Me- 
Ilroy. 

It will surprise many people to 
see him listed as a “new” director 
from Ohio. We doubt if more than 
a few realized that he had ever been 
off the board, so intimately has he 
been connected with Association 
chores at all times. 

This well known Ohio farmer who 
good crops and 


board 


“loves good land, 
good livestock”—as it has been ex- 
pressed—is a soybean enthusiast of 
many years standing. And his stal- 
wart work for the Association is also 
a matter of historic record. 

He is an honorary life member of 
the Association, was its president for 
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2 years, and has served on the board 
of directors many times, to put it 
in the fewest possible words. 

His most continuous work is with 
the legislative 
gives more freely of his time in 
Washington on legislative missions. 

—sbd— 


PROTESTS FDA ORDER 


Regulations issued recent!y by the 
Food and Drug Administration es- 
tablishing a nation-wide formula 
for bread have been attacked by a 
nationally known food expert as in- 
imical to the public health and a bar 
to progres, reports the Washington, 
D. Times-Herald. 

x charge was voiced by Dr. 
Clive M. MeCay. Cornell university 
nutrition specialist. 

Dr. McCay praised the Food and 
Drug Administration for barring the 
in bread 


committee. No one 


use of so-called “softeners” 
but said the 
attempting to maintain the 
quo” in bread composition. 

The agency regulations set an up- 
per limit of 3 percent for soy flour 
and 2 percent for dry yeast. while 
bread formulas with both of these in- 
eredients at much higher levels is 
desirable. particularly in the diet of 
aged persons, Dr. McCay said. 


agency went too far in 
“status 


MAKER OF CORTISONE 


Adrian D. Joyce. chairman of the 
board of the Glidden Co., displays 
a gram of the first Glidden-made 
important aid in the 
treatment of rheumatoid arthritis. 
Produced at the company’s soya 
products division plant in Chicago, 
this single gram is worth more than 
$100, 


Cortisone. 


Glidden manufactures paints and 
varnishes, vegetable oils. food prod- 
ucts, fine chemicals and countless 
other products. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
USDA Should Center Research Activities 


All agricultural research activities 
should be centered under one man in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
and fiscal policies of USDA should 
be overhauled and simplified. 

These are recommendations of a 
study group appointed by the spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives committee on agricul- 
ture to make suggestions for the best 
longtime program for all agricultural 
research and marketing activities sup- 
ported by federal funds. The group 
recently completed its report to the 
committee. 

“The present plan of handling re- 
search and marketing work by many 
administrative agencies of the De- 
partment without centralized policy 
control and direction at the top ad- 
ministrative level, leads to consider- 
able confusion and misdirected ef- 
fort,” the group states. 

The group also states that financial 
procedures “have now become a great 
fiscal labyrinth that is time consum- 
ing and costly, dificult to understand, 
a retardant to progress and often so 
complicated as to conceal rather than 
reveal.” 

The group recommends that organ- 
izational aspects of fiscal matters af- 
fecting agricultural research be over- 
hauled, simplified and directly chan- 
neled and limited to the agencies con- 
cerned so that Congress can easily 
see where the money goes, and can 
retain necessary controls to protect 
the public interest. 

The group suggests that the func- 
tions of the commodity advisory 
groups be extended to cover all feder- 
ally financed agricultural research, 


D. Howard Doane, chairman of committee 
on research. 


and that they be technically strength- 
ened so they can offer more compe- 
tent advice on research 
projects. 

Members of the study group in- 
clude D. Howard Doane, chairman; 
Maurice R. Cooper, Edward J. Dies, 
A. S. Goss, W. B. Kemp, C. W. Kitch- 
en, John L. Liles, Wheeler McMillen, 


John J. Riggle and Leonard Smith. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
SOME RELATED ACTIVITIES, By 
a Study Group under Direction of 
House Committee on Agriculture. U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Poultry Tests 

Soybean oil meal and a commercial 
cuttonseed meal low in gossypol were 
investigated as the sole sources of pro- 
tein for growing chicks in Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station tests. 


specific 


Soybean oil meal supported a nor- 
mal! rate of growth when it was sup- 
plemented with a vitamin By. con- 
centrate. Cottonseed meal was equal 
to soybean oil meal when it was sup- 
plemented with Vitamin By and .2 
percent of lysine. Cottonseed meal 
with lysine but without vitamin Bo 
gave a subnormal rate of growth, 
which showed that it was deficient 
in this vitamin. 

Soybean oil meal was used to sup- 
plement the lysine deficiency of cot- 
tonseed meal. The combination of 
the two protein concentrates support- 
ed as rapid a rate of growth when sup- 
plemented with vitamin Be as did 
soybean oil meal alone. Without vita- 
min Bz growth was at a subnormal 
rate. 

The results suggest that plant pro- 
teins of relatively low value may be 
used as a source of protein for grow- 
ing chicks when they are supplement- 
ed with soybean oil meal and vitamin 
Bu, 

VITAMIN Be and AMINO ACIDS 
AS SUPPLEMENTS TO SOYBEAN 
OIL MEAL AND COTTONSEED 


Commercial Meals 


Little or no differences as poultry 
feeds were noticed among eight dif- 
ferent commercial soybean oil meals 
in tests by the division of poultry 
husbandry at the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture. 

There were five solvent and three 
screw press samples among the eight 
meals used. The investigators could 
find no essential difference between 
the two types of meal. They con- 
cluded that all the meals tested were 
high quality products. 

SOYBEAN MEALS AS POUL- 
TRY FEED. By Dudley C. Ambrose. 
farm advisor, San Luis, Calif., and 
formerly laboratory technician of the 
division of poultry husbandry, Uni- 
versity of California. California 
Aericulture, Feb. 1958). 
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SOYBEAN CAPITAL OF THE WORLD! 











We are proud of our participation in 
the commercial development of Decatur, 
Illinois—soybean capital of the world! 
Nowhere else could three such large, 
ultra-modern soybean processing plants 
be caught by one short-range photo. 
And, like a majority of America’s mod- 
ern solvent extraction plants, each con- 
tains specialized Blaw-Knox processes. 


Why settle for less than a Blaw-Knox 
plant? Glad to consult with you now— 
regardless of size or location. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 





BLAW-KNOX SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: 


BLAW-KNOX ROTOCEL EXTRACTOR 
For efficient oil extraction and multiple filtration 
of misceila in a vessel of minimum size. 

BLAW-KNOX VAPOR DESOLVENTIZER 
A single unit removes solvent more completely and 
at a low uniform temperature. 

BLAW-KNOX TOASTER 
Cooks the spent flakes with live steam to a 
uniform degree. 
BLAW-KNOX DISTILLATION UNIT 


Has low retention time and operates at low 
temperature. Complete —— removal without 
thermal damage to the oil. 


COMPLETE TURN-KEY PLANTS OR 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 778 PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Synthetic Fat 


A new synthetic fat that has a 
maximum of solids at room tempera- 
ture, and a minimum of solids and 
a relatively sharp melting point at 
body temperature, is prepared by a 
patented process. Crux of the proc 
ess is hydrogenation of normally 
liquid vegetable oils using a_ sul- 
phonated catalyst. Directions are 
given for preparation of a_ nickel 
catalyst containing 3.65 percent sul- 
phur. 

Properties of oils hydrogenated 
with this catalyst are comparable to 
those of cacao butter. The process 
is said to be operative with peanut, 
cottonseed, soybean and other nor- 
mally liquid glyceride oils. 

Digest from U. S. PATENT 
2,468,799, issued May 3, 1949, on 
an application dated Oct. 20, 1943, 
to N. W. Ziels, Leonia, and W. H. 
Schmidt, Grantwood, N. J., and as- 
signed to Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Fatty Acid Patents 

The second of a series of reports 
listing expired patents in certain 
fields of wide technical interest is an- 
nounced by Patent Publications, 
Washington 15, D.C. with the re- 
lease of a special grouping of 212 
official patent extracts on the subjects 
of fatty oils, fatty acids, waxes, etc. 

The patents extracts are 
shown are in the public domain and 
may be used by American manufac- 
turers, the original 17-year period of 


Ww hose 


validity having elapsed. 

Technical people and technical li- 
brarians, research laboratories, pat- 
ent attorneys and others will welcome 
this special grouping in view of the 
wide range of products and uses 
covered by 212 extracts. 

SPECIAL REPORT 2 ON FATTY 
OILS AND ACIDS, FATS, WAXES. 
$4 postpaid. Patent Publications, 
Box 4094, Washington 15. D. C. 


Peanuts 

Nelle J. Morris and F. G. Dollear 
of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory in New Orleans, Louisiana, have 
compiled nearly 600 references cov- 
ering more than a hundred years of 


publications relating to the chemistry 
and technology of the peanut and its 
derived products. They have also ab- 
stracted each article. 

This bibliography gives the only 
comprehensive coverage of the litera- 
ture on the subject up to 1939 that 
has so far been available. 

ABSTRACT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOL- 
OGY OF PEANUTS, — 1830-1939. 
AIC-151. 231 pages. By Nelle J. 
Morris and F. G. Dollear. Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, 


La. 


Miscellaneous 

EVERY ROW A BORDER ROW. 
By A. L. Lang and A. R. Hilst. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Agricultural 
Leaders’ Digest, May 1950. A re- 
port of the authors’ experiments with 
alternate double row plantings of 
corn and soybeans. 


ANIMAL PROTEIN AND RE- 
LATED FACTORS IN ANIMAL 
NUTRITION. By H. R. Bird, in 
charge poultry investigations, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. A.H.D. 
128. Dec. 1949. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Avriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKET- 
ING AND PROCESSING COSTS 
OF COTTONSEED OIL MILLS, 
1947-48. Information branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


AN OCCURRENCE OF BROWN 
STEM ROT OF SOYBEANS IN 
ONTARIO. By A. A. Hildebrand, 
associate plant pathologist, Domin- 
ion Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Harrow, Ontario. Scientific Agri- 
culture, June 1948. Describes ap- 
pearance of brown stem rot in Har- 
row test plots in Sept. 1947. 


SAFFLOWER PRODUCTION IN 
THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS. By 
Carl E. Claassen and Albert Hoff- 
man. Circular 87 (revised), Jan. 
1950. Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture, Lincoln, Nebr. 


MEAL FOR GROWING CHICKS. 
By L. R. Richardson and L. G. Blay- 
lock. Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas. 
Journal of Nutrition, Jan. 10, 1950. 


EDIBLE OILS, A STAFF-INDUS.- 
TRY COLLABORATIVE REPORT, 
by Will H. Shearon, Jr., H. E. See- 
strom and J. P. Hughes. Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOIL PHYSICS 
IN RELATION TO TILLAGE. By 
G. M. Browning. Agricultural Engin- 
eering, July 1950. St. Joseph, Mich. 

A discussion of rotations and till- 
age practices in relation to soil struc- 
ture. 


THE FLAVOR PROBLEM OF 
SOYBEAN OIL. VI. FLAVOR AND 
OXIDATIVE STABILITY OF FUR- 
FURAL-FRACTIONATED OIL. By 
A. W. Schwab, Helen A. Moser, Patri- 
cia M. Cooney and C. D. Evans, 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria 5, Ill. Journal of the 
American Oil Chemists Society. Aug. 
1950. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Increase Your Daily Profits 
with This Low-Cost Storage! 


Take advantage of the minimum initial investment plus 
the minimum overhead and maintenance of Columbian Bolted 
Steel Grain Storage Tanks to step up your daily profits. 


FIRE-PROOF .. . WEATHER-PROOF . . . RODENT-PROOF. 
They never crack or crumble .. . no caulking or patching is 
required. Actual service tests as long as 30 years prove them 
ideal for safe, efficient storage and handling of all small 
grains — wheat, corn, oats, barley, soya beans, flax, cotton 
seeds, peanuts, rice, coffee beans, etc. Hundreds are now in 
use by all kinds of feed processors. Proved superior because 
of Columbian’s exclusive and important details of design. 
Even after 30 years of service users add rings to increase stor- FREE Engineering service . . . All prelim- 
age capacity and continue to specify Columbian Tanks over inary engineering service for designing 
all others. tanks to meet your particular need and 


Easy Ways to Erect—Detailed, easy-to-understand blue prints arrangement is provided free. 


for erection are furnished so that tanks may be put up with Write for Free Literature picturing and 
any kind of labor — or we will provide supervisor for your telling about these famous tanks. Send us 
own men — or a complete Columbian erection crew. Founda- your specifications including capacity re- 
tion specifications and blue prints are furnished to enable quired, arrangement of tanks, etc., for 
your local concrete contractor to build foundation. complete estimate 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 72.03% oun 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


William G. Rushton, Minooka, Ill., wes elected a new director of the 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association, representing the soybean commodity 
group, at the Association’s annual convention in Urbana, III. 

* * * a 

Two carloads of soybeans is the goal of the Paulding County (Ohio) 
committee for the Christian Rural Overseas Program. County CROP officers 
are Emil Stoller, J. T. Bucher, Walter Barrett and Ollie White. 

* * * x 

Austen S. Cargill was named chairman of the board of directors of Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., at a recent meeting of the board. Cargill Mac- 
Millan was elected executive vice president; and James E. Dorsey was named 
a member of the board. 

* * * om 

Massey-Harris Co. is undertaking a contract for Howitzer motor car- 
riages for the U.S. Army. This will not affect the firm’s present high 
volume of farm machinery, according to James S. Duncan, president. 

* - oa * 

Completion of a large, modern trichlorethylene manufacturing plant at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, has been announced by Hooker-Detrex, Inc. The new plant 
will be utilized for manufacture of “Perm-A-Clor” and “Triad” metal de- 
greasing solvents for the Detrex Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 

* 7 a * 

Charles R. Vincent, formerly general sales manager for the Harry Fergu- 
son, Inc., has been appointed manager of the farm sales department of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

a * * * 

The “John Bean Spartan High Pressure Power Sprayer,” for disinfecting 
stored grain and seed, has been added to the line of Seedburo Equipment Co.., 
Chicago. It is available in three models. 

* * 

Chemical plants division of Blaw-Knox Co. has received a contract 
from the government of Ceylon to supply a modern fat-splitting plant 
to be installed in Colombo, Ceylon. 

* * * * 

Robb Hughes, 67, Hudson, Iowa, retired railroad man, died at Presby- 
terian Hospital in Waterloo, Iowa, Sept. 19 following a heart attack. He 
was father of Paul C. Hughes, field service director of the American Soybean 
Association. > 

Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Ill., has issued bulletins 
describing its “S-A Natural Frequency Conveyor,” “S-A Swivel-Piler,” con- 
veyor mounted, and “S-A Swivel-Piler,” wheel mounted. 

* * 

“Soybeans Harvested for Beans, Acreage, Yield and Production, 1948 
and 1949,” has been issued by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. The report is by counties 
for the 17 principal soybean producing states. 


CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
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TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 





Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


“Serving Industry since 1895” 
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TIME-SAVER 
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A great time-saver during rush 

seasons is the new No. 111 All-Elec- 

tric Cut-Off for the Brown-Duvel 

Moisture Tester, according to the 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, 
distributor. 


The No. 111 Cut-Off is fully auto- 
matic in operation, saves as much as 
75 percent of the operator’s time. 
Hooking it up is simple, too—just 
connect the cord to the nearest floor 
plug and clip the leads to the con- 
trol thermometers. 
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Plans to construct a $750,000 soybean mill at Millsboro, Del., have been 
announced by the Townsends Corp. The mill will have a capacity of 50 tons 
of soybean oil meal daily, and will be connected with the company’s feed 
grinding and mixing and poultry plant. Plant will be by Crown Iron Works. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and will operate on trichloroethylene. 


a * * * 


A flexible piece of handling equipment now distributed by the Seedburo 
Equipment Co., Chicago, is the “Hytrol Folding Portable Conveyor.” The 
motor powering the unit is reversible, making it possible to unload and un- 
It can be elevated to any angle. 

* * * x 


stack as well as load and stack. 


Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn., now claim to have the 
largest extraction department for fat determinations for soybeans in the 
The department has been increased to handle 770 extractions at 
Frank P. Woodson and E. H. Tenent are partners. 


* * * * 


country. 
one time. 


Development of a stabilized refined corn oil that can more than 
double the shelf life of potato chips has been announced by A. E. Staley 
Mig. Co., Decatur, Ill. 

de ” * * 

The board of directors of Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., has accepted the 
resignation of A. J. Smith as president and director of the company. Ken- 
neth W. Lineberry was elected president. He has announced his resignation 
as vice-president and director of F. S. Yantis & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

* * - * 

Appointment of Duane E. Tobey, Kansas City, as assistant sales manager 
for flour and feed accounts in St. Regis Paper Co.’s Great Lakes sales district 
of the Multiwall bag division has been announced. He will direct flour and 
feed sales accounts and will be assisted by sales representatives in Minneapo- 
lis, Detroit, Cleveland, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 

* * * * 

Ohio Grain Co., Mechanicsburg, Ohio, built storage bins with a capacity 
of 500,000 bushels for soybeans this summer. The firm operates six elevators. 
N. C. Gest is manager of the Mechanicsburg plant. Harry Clouse, Milford 
Center, Ohio, is president. 

* * * * 

Milo Stahl, Ankeny, lowa, farmer, received the W. G. Skelly award 
for superior achievement in agriculture recently. His crops include an 
annual production of 1,200 bushels of soybeans. 

* * » * 

An intensive advertising, merchandising campaign, featuring a new 
Arthur Godfrey radio program, has been announced by Lever Bros. Co. to 
promote homogenized “Spry,” its all-purpose vegetable shortening. 

* = * * 

“French Oil Continuous Solvent Extraction Systems” is a new catalog 
describing the equipment used in French solvent plants. A copy may be 
obtained from French Oil Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

* * — * 

Soybean production maps for Illinois, Indiana and Ohio for 1949 have 

been issued by the Nickel Plate Railroad, Cleveland, Ohio. Maps show acre- 


FATHER AND SON TEAM 


GEORGE J. 
LOERZEL, JR. 


GEORGE J. 
LOERZEL, SR. 


The new Chicago sales office of 
Mente & Co., Inc., recently opened at 
2425 Lawrence Ave., is in charge of 
George J. Loerzel, ably assisted by 
his son, George J. Loerzel, Jr. 

Mr. Loerzel senior has represented 
Mente, New Orleans bag manufac- 
turer, in the Chicago area for the 
past 11 years and is well-known in 
the trade. Previously, he was con- 
sultant for the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Society and before that he was 
in the manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Co. 

George J. Loerzel, Jr., with an en- 
viable war record in the Army Air 
Force, has a degree in commerce and 
business administration from the 
State University of Iowa. 

—sbd— 
NEW UNIT BY PURINA 

Donald Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., has announced 
that his company plans to install a 
complete new soybean solvent extrac- 
tion unit at its present Lafayette, 
Ind., location. The new unit, when 
completed, will materially increase 
the soybean crushing facilities of the 
company at Lafayette. 

The contract for furnishing all 
equipment, engineering and services 
in connection with the complete new 
plant has been awarded the French 
Oi! Mill Machinery Co. of Piqua, 


Ohio, who will act as engineers, gen- 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 


Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, II. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 
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_ “That's like processing without 


ay PENOLA 
HEXANE!” 


SPECIFY PENOLA HEXANE — for more efficient, more economical process- 
ing. You get all 8 of these important advantages when you use Penola 
Hexane. Purity + Stability - Balanced solvency +» Lower vapor pressure «+ 
Narrow boiling range « Special handling - Immediate availability - Technical 


assistance by experts Pe n 0) la 
For Information and Assistance —Call our office 4 ENOL A INC. 


nearest you for any technical data you may NEW YORK DETROIT 


need regarding your processing operations. CHICAGO $T. LOUIS 
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age planted and harvested and bushels by counties, and the location of proces- 
sing plants. 
* x - * 

Doyt W. Dauler and Frank Dalrymple have been appointed district sales 
managers of the southeastern and southwestern sales districts of McMillen 
Feed Mills. They will be located in Atlanta, Ga., and Memphis, Tenn., re- 
spectively. 

% x a * 

More than three-fourths of urban women voters interviewed in New 
York state favor repeal of the state’s anti-margarine laws, results of a public 
opinion survey by Fact Finders Associates, Inc., show. 


* * om * 


Processing plant of Delphos Grain & Soya Products Co., Delphos, 


Ohio, was featured in recent issues of Industry and Power and Link- 


Floyd Hiegel is president of the firm. 
” * * * 


Belt News. 


O. N. LaFollette, field supervisor for the feed, seed and fertilizer laws 
of the state of Iowa, resigned from the State Department of Agriculture 
effective Oct. 1. He is directing his acreage and the LaFollette Label Service 
at Indianola, lowa. He will also spend some time in public relations work 
with fertilizer dealers. 

* on * x 

Miscella concentration charts for soybean oil-normal hexane and cotton- 
seed oil-normal hexane are now available free of charge from Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., chemical products division, Bartlesville, Okla. Weight percent 
oil, through a full range of zero to 100 percent in the miscella, may be read 
directly from the charts. Temperature range for the soybean oil chart is 
30 to 130 degrees F; for cottonseed oil, 50 to 150 degrees F. 

*% + * * 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., announces two new appoint- 
ments in the northern Illinois-southern Wisconsin territory. Raymond D. 
Whitcomb will serve the process industries in this area and David P. Swan 
will contact the flour and feed milling industry. Whitcomb will reside at 
10231 S. Prospect Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. Swan’s address is 6410 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Sprout, 


* * * * 


“Principal Resources Along the Line” is a folder put out by Nickel 
Plate Railroad. A pictorial map shows the principal resources and 
crops, including soybeans, in the area served by the Road. 


State agricultural officials from the nation’s six leading soybean growing states visited the plant 
of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., at Decatur, Il., Sept. 19. E. K. Scheiter, Staley executive 
vice president, is shown on the right as he pointed out feat of the pany’s modern solvent 
extraction plant, part of which can be seen in the background. Left to right are Harry ain 
manager of the Iowa Manufact ‘s A iati and former Iowa §& y of Ag 

Robert T. Thornburg, Missouri; Myron W. Clark, Minnesota; Howard S. Foust, Ohio; John A. 
Watkins, Indiana, Roy E. Yung, Minois; and Scheiter. The visitors were on the program of the 
National A ft of C ies and Di of Agricult which held its 

convention at Springfield, Il). 














eral contractor and equipment sup- 
pliers. 

The construction of the building. 
structures and foundations, setting of 
machinery and conveyors, piping 
and plumbing, electrical wiring (in- 
sulation, painting and other work 
involved in the project) will be sub- 
contracted by the French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co. 

—sbd— 


CHANGE BY PILLSBURY 


R. C. ILSTRUP 


R. C. Istrup has been appointed 
manager, soy products sales, for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed and soy 
division, Clinton, lowa. IIstrup’s new 
duties will include the sale of all 
soybean oil meal, oil, and lecithin. 


Ilstrup joined Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
25. years ago in the Minneapolis 
traffic department. He was appoint- 
ed assistant in charge of soy opera- 
tions when the Pillsbury soy division 
was first formed in Clinton, Iowa. 

—sbd— 


MANAGFR AT DECATUR 


ELMER G. HUSS, JR. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.. have 
announced the appointment of El- 
mer G. Huss, Jr.. as the manager 
of their Decatur, Ill, buying office. 
He succeeds Jack Clark. 

Huss has been employed in the 
Decatur office as assistant buyer 214 
years. 
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For Feed Producers .. . 


Bemis also makes regular cot- 
ton and Bemilin (dress print) 
bags, multiwall paper bags, 
and Bemis Special Thread and 
Mainstay Twine for bag clos- 
ing—all of them superior 
products. 
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Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags are here! They have been thoroughly 
tested by a major feed producer with plants in many states! And 


the unanimous opinion, from the feed mill to the feed trough, is ... 


They’re the best! Packing crews, handlers, mill management, feed 
dealers, poultry men... and even the poultry men’s wives... make it 
a landslide vote for Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags. 


Here’s Why: 


< Your brand identification stands out much better in the bright, 
colorful inks on the white paper band. 


*x Ink on Bemis Band-Label printing does not rub off. 


*< Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus will not be 
used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 

+x With the Band-Label removed, the bag has a higher salvage value. 

Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags from your Bemis man. 


Baltimore « Boise + Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago * Cleveland « Denver « Detroit 

Houston * Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Mi 

New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh ° St. Louis 
Salina + Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 








WASHINGTON DIGEST 


@® PRICE FORECAST. Early 
end of the Korean war followed by 
a Russian “peace offensive” might 
temporarily depress some prices, but 
wouldn't significantly change the 
over-all strong price outlook for 
1951. This is the composite judg 
ment of top government men con- 
sulted. 

Soybean prices this fall might go 
a little lower than the official expec 
tation of $2 a bushel at the farm. 
However. officials don’t think a tem 
porary peace would alter their esti- 
mate that bean prices will average 
somewhat higher the coming season 
than last. 

The U.S. is all set to move fairly 
fast toward all-out defense. This is 
the meaning of the shake-up at the 
top which brought General Marshall 
into the picture, He and the other 
two who make up the Big Three on 
mobilization (Acheson and Syming- 
ton) are tough. see eye to eye on 
policy, and agree that preparations 
should be as fast as possible. 

It is estimated that it will take the 
U.S. 114 years to begin hitting top 
stride in defense preparations. Until 
then, strong effort will be made to 
avoid general price ceilings and ra- 


tioning. 


@ PRICE CEILINGS. Ad- 


ministration leaders are badly wor- 


ried about rising prices, but they 
think price ceilings can and should 
be avoided for a long time. That 
means until diversion to defense 
amounts to 20 percent of total U. S. 
consumption. That point was reach- 
ed 10 months after Pearl Harbor: 
the peak diversion of 45 percent 
came late in 1943. 
using about 3 percent of consump- 
tion. The U. S. is not now as far 
along toward mobilization as at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 


Defense is now 


This indicates price ceilings and 
rationing no sooner than the fall of 
1951, but this depends on whether 
most prices level off soon. The 
theory is that prices for another year 
can be kept down by credit and hous- 
ing curbs, heavy taxation, allocations 
and export controls. But this is un- 
tried theory. It may not work. 


Administration leaders and _ their 
industry - labor - farm 
most worried now about the rising 
cost of living. They rate it the No. 
| problem—even ahead of the slow 
rate of industrial conversion. Un- 
less prices stop rising soon, sweep- 
ing controls may be invoked much 
sooner than planned. 


advisors are 


Selective price ceilings have been 
all but ruled out until the law is 
changed. If a ceiling is set on one 
commodity, wages and prices have 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 














704 Marion Bldg. 





® Die-cut with exact precision. 
® Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. 


® No shrinkage. No large roll goods 
inventory. 


® Less shutdown time. 


Send dimensions or press plate template 


and material specifications for free 


Incorporated 


sample cloth. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 








to be controlled all down the line. 
Controls would be forced on prices 
and wages paid in related lines. 

Price ceilings for soybeans can’t 
be set under present law lower than 
parity or the highest price paid 
farmers last May 24-June 24. As 
things stand now, that would mean 
last June’s average farm 
$2.80 a bushel. 


price 


@ EXPORTS. Total exports of 
fats and oils in 1950-51 are esti- 
mated by officials to run some 10 to 
15 percent below last year’s on an 
oil equivalent basis. A somewhat 
larger proportion probably will be 
exported in the form of seed. 

Bean exports may run 20 million 
bushels, but officials regard this as 
a highly speculative estimate. It as- 
sumes price relationships between 
beans and oil will shift in favor of 
beans. Last year there was a shift 
away from beans, lard, peanuts and 
refined oils toward crude oil and 
inedible tallow exports. 

Officials point out also that bean 
exports depend some on the avail 
ability of protein meals in soft cur- 
rency countries. If obtainable there. 
the tendency would be to cut down 
bean buying here in favor of oil. 

On the other hand, since the Ko- 
rean war. ECA countries have asked 
an upward revision of their fats and 
oils requirements from the U. S. be- 
cause of depleted stocks following 
heavy summer runs. This is only in 
the talk stage now. and isn’t yet re- 
flected in exports, 


@ STORAGE. Officials here look 
for a crop at least as large as the 
September estimate, for an October- 
November low of around $2 a bushel 
at the farm. and a farm price next 
May-June of $2.50 or a little over. 

Prices next spring will have to be 
at least 15 cents to 20 cents a bushel 
higher than this fall to pay a farmer 
to store beans. Cost of holding var- 
ies greatly by states due to differ- 
ences in personal property taxes, but 
an average of 10 cents a bushel is 
regarded a safe allowance. The 
other big—and new—factor to take 
into account is the increase in fed- 
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eral income tax. with more to come. 

If the Administration has its way. 
income taxes will be upped one- 
fourth to one-third above the new, 
high rates effect this 
month. If this happens, increased 
taxes in 1951 will reduce the net 
gain of holding beans until spring 
all the way from a cent or two a 
bushel up to 15 cents or more a 
bushel. It will depend on how much 
the price improves by spring, and 
what tax bracket a man is in. 

For instance, a producer with a 
net taxable income of $3.000, sell- 
ing next June at a 50 cents a bushel 
price increase, probably would have 
to deduct about 15 cents a_ bushel 
for increased taxes. This assumes 
that he takes a government loan this 
fall and makes this a part of his 
1950 tax return. If carrying costs 
are put at 10 cents a bushel, this 
man would net 25 cents a_ bushel 
by holding, if beans go up 50 cents 
a bushel by spring. 

Prices have run 11 cents to 79 
cents a bushel higher in June than 
the previous October every one of 
the last 10 years except 1948-49, 
when the June price was 17 cents a 
bushel lower. The 10-year net aver- 
age farm price increase has been 
34 cents, but for the last four years 
it’s averaged 53 cents a_ bushel 
even allowing for the 1948-49 year 
when it took until August for the 
price to reach the level of the pre- 
vious October. 

With a government loan of $2.06 
a bushel in effect. officials think 
farmers take practically no risk in 
holding beans. and stand to make 
money in spite of higher taxes. They 
say that if farmers would hold on 
to their beans as they do their corn. 
the bean market could be held at 
strong levels all fall. 


@ OIL CONTENT. The oil 
content of Southern beans is gener- 
ally higher than that of Northern 
beans, USDA says, but both the pro- 


going into 


tein content and drying capacity of 
oil tend to be higher in Northern 
beans. 

Differences in oil content appear 
to result primarily from differences 
in temperature, and not from varia- 
tions in rainfall, length of day or 
altitude. 

The report is available by writ- 
ing Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Information Branch. 
USDA, Washington. It is called 
“Marketing Study of the Oil Con 
tent of Soybeans as Related to Pro- 
duction Areas and Climate.” 


—sbd— 


TO STUDY ANIMAL FATS 

Because of the large surplus of 
both edible and inedible animal fats 
and the need for information on the 
kind and amount of research being 
done in that field, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has entered into 
a contract with John W. MecCutch 
eon, a private industrial consultant 
in New York City. to make a survey 
and appraisal of research and _ re- 
search accomplishments over the 
past 20 years in the field of animal 
fats. and to make recommendations 
regarding the directions of future 
research. 

The domestic consumption of ani- 
mal fats has lagged far behind pro- 
duction for a number of years. and 
it is estimated that in 1950 the sur- 
plus of animal fats alone will be 
about 400 million pounds. Since 
many of the foreign countries that 
would like to buy U. S. fats are not 
in a financial position to do so, it 
becomes necessary for this nation to 
look for other outlets, particularly 
in the industrial field. 

This survey is part of a larger pro- 
gram of research that is being con- 
ducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture to find new and wider mar- 
kets for the United States’ mounting 
supply of fats and oils. 





Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” 
for their classified advertising. If you 
have processing machinery, laboratory 
equipment, soybean seed, er other items 
of interest to the industry, advertise 
them here. 





Rate: Sc per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 











FOR SALE—OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 
Anderson Expellers, French Screw Press 
es all models, as is or rebuilt for specific 
materials. Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Penna. 


FOR SALE—ONE EXPELLER SOYBEAN 
Processing Plant in the Middle West. 
Storage capacity 100,000 bushels. Terms 
if desired. Reply to Soybean Digest, Box 
319F, Hudson, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: ALL TYPES USED OIL 
mill equipment, Hydraulic, Screw-Press- 
es, Expellers, Cookers, Toasters, various 

If used in Oil mill 

we have it. V. A. Lessor & Company, P.O. 

Box No. 108, Phone Market-3352, Fort 


worth, Texas. 


size Filter presses, 


FOR SALE—GOOD DESERT HONEY. 10 
Ibs. $2.60; additional can $2.10, postage 
prepaid. 60 lbs. $12; additional can $10. 
G. C. Christensen, Box 266, Marathon, 
Texas 


WANTED — AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
manager for a new 150,000-bu. grain ele- 
itor. Apply to Grain Storage Co., 


(AAL), Indianola, Miss. 


SCALE TICKETS—For Fairbanks Printo 
matic Seales. Carbonized Tickets. Spi 
ral Seale Books. 


sonable prices 


Prompt service. Rea- 
Write us for quotations 
Douglas L. Mains Co., 


Box 468 S.D., Quincey, Hl. 


and samples 


—sbd— 


Ink makers may have to return to 
the greater use of linseed oil and de 
hydrated castor and soybean oil in 
their formulations as a result of an 
impending acute shortage of syn- 
thetic resins, reports American Ink 


Maker. 














PHONE, 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


WIRE, 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 
CARL H. SMITH 


CRUDE AND REFINED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


... Our Clientele Includes Some of the Finest Names in the Industry 


OR WRITE 


Phone: Harrison 7-5244 
GEO. K. DAHLIN 


BROKERS 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 
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ON THE MARKET 
BUT A Zew MONTHS 


+ oie Aheady The Choice of 


Many of America’s Lead- 


ing Grain, Seed, Flour 
and Feed Concerns/ 


The sensational Universal Moisture Tester is a 
newcomer. So, naturally, we can’t shout about a 
great number of units having been sold. But, 
here’s something we can say and it should carry 
a lot of weight: The 


New... Improved 


UNIVERSAL Moisture Tester 


has been approved and accepted by many leading grain, 
seed, feed and flour concerns throughout the country. 
No other Moisture Tester EVER won greater popular- 
ity in so short a time. 

Today the swing is definitely to the Universal Tester 
because comparative tests conclusively prove its out- 
standing superiority. 





e@ The Universal gives direct moisture percentage readings 


without charts or mathematical calculations on grain, 
seed, feed and flour. 

Built-in thermometer automatically takes temperature of 
sample. No separate taking of temperature necessary. 
Consistently accurate. Gives same reading repeatedly 
on same sample. 

Makes complete test in less than a minute on grain, seed, 
feed and many other products. 

Completely portable. Simple to operate. 

Permits quick testing of frozen, hot or kiln dried 
samples. 

No electric batteries or outlets required, yet operates by 
electricity. Eliminates inaccuracies due to variations in 
line voltage. 

Precision built by Sheldrick for years of dependable ser- 
vice. No maintenance. 


TRY IT 10 DAYS Gree 





See for yourself why the Universal is now the choice of 
concerns that have used practically every moisture tester 
on the market. Write for literature and liberal free 
trial offer. 
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Catalog listing the world’s most complete source of 
supply for all types of equipment, free upon request. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-D Sherman Ave. @ EVANSTON, ILL. 














A PARTIAL LIST 
OF WELL-KNOWN FIRMS 
THAT HAVE INSTALLED 

THE UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
Producers Drier, Suttgart, Ark. 
Arcady Farms Milling, Chicago, Ill. 
Huegely Elevator, Nashville, Il. 
Glidden Co., Chicago, Il. 

Swift & Co., Champaign, Ill. 
Goodrich Bros., Winchester, Ind. 

Haynes Soy Products, Portland, Ind. 
Cargill, Inc., Washington, Iowa 
Farmers Grain Dealers, Des Moines, lowa 
Swift & Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Kelly Grain Co., Deerfield, Kansas 
Hi-Plains Co-op., Colby, Kansas 
Port of New Orleans, New Orleans, La. 
Harris Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Minor Walton Bean Co., Charlotte, Mich. 
Holland Coop., Holland, Mich. 
General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis Minn. 
Roundup Elevator Co., Roundup, Montana 
Wagner Mills, Schuyler, Nebr. 
Nebraska C lidated Mills, Omaha, Nebr. 
Farmers Coop. Assn. of N. J., Trenton, N. J. 
Continental Grain, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Delphos Grain, Delphos, Ohio 
Norris Grain, Toledo, Ohio 
L. Eaton Wholesale, Guthrie, Okla. 
Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Belleville Flour Mill, Mifflin, Pa. 
Harper Feed Mills 
Washington, Pa. 

Elkton Milling Co. 
Elkton, Virginia 
River Brand Rice Mills 
Houston, Texas 
Rice Marketing Assn. 
ElCampo, Texas 
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IN THE MARKETS 


September Markets Off 


Markets for soybeans, oil and meal all weakened and 
declined during September, following the Oth of the 
month. November soybean futures fell as much as 
5c from the high point, meal $7 and oil 2c. All mar- 
kets strengthened the last few days of the month. 

The September decline was to a large extent an 
adjustment between old and new crops, as the peak of 
the new crop movement approached. It was expected 
that this would be extremely heavy due to the size of 
the crop and the fact that farm storage is limited. Soy- 
beans began to appear on the market in small quantities 
from scattered points by mid-September. 

Also, the turn in the war in Korea and the USDA 
forecast of ample feedstuffs for the 1950-51 year had 
their effect. Substantial crushing of new crop cotton- 
seed relieved the tight cottonseed oil supply and_re- 
sulted in lower prices for both cottonseed and soybean 
oils. 

An offsetting factor was a further reduction in the 
official estimate of the cotton crop. This indicated that 
the increased supplies of soybean oil expected might 
no more than make up for smaller cottonseed oil sup- 
plies for the coming season. The question still remained 
of how to dispose of the soybean oil meal production 
from a record soybean crop in a year of abundant feed 
grain supplies. 

The USDA forecast raising the estimate of the na- 
tional soybean crop to 274 million bushels and the sup- 
port price announcement of $2.06 for No. 2 soybeans 
were both anticipated—though the fact that Commodity 
Credit Corp. will not pay a storage allowance this year 
had an unfavorable reaction. 


FUTURES, CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 
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TEXTILE 


MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 





THINK of 
MENTE 
when you think of 


TEXTILE BAGS 























Mendable, cleanable and reusable 
Easy and quick to handle and stack 
No breakage, no loss—dependable 
Tear-resistant, safe and durable 
Economical in storage space needed 
Burlap or Cotton... 
New or Used... 
Printed or Plain... 


Write, wire or phone lor latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Dept. T 
Isaac T. Rhea, Pres 
NEW ORLEANS & 


SAVANNAH e HOUSTON 


BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 








1885 





COTTONSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


Cake — Pellets — Cottonseed Hulls 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


THE Brobde’ CoRPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-260 


On request we will mail you our frequent market bulletins 








THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP” - “OK” - "CC". "Vv" 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups. 
write to 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 











Supply your patrons with copies 


ANIMAL PROTEIN FACTOR 


By James C. Fritz 


Authoritative article reprinted from Nov. 1949 
SOYBEAN DIGEST. The most talked of develop- 
ment in the feed industry. 
100 copies $1.00 
500 copies 2.50 
Order from 
SOYBEAN DIGEST, Hudson, Iowa 








for SOYBEANS 
Made only from strains of bacteria 
proven to fix more nitrogen 


Also Patented UNICULTURE for Clovers and Alfalfa 
3 Cultures in One Can 


Le? Sem lelelii | jaigeommeitil, ie malas 


There were some rumors of export business in the 
offing. Holland bought 185,000 bushels of beans Sept. 26. 

Production of 44% protein soybean oil meal was 
reported at near capacity much of September. Supplies 
of 41% were light. 
MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSINGS SEPT. 30° 

Decatur sacked basis, per ton. Oct. 56.75 @ 57.00; Dee., flat 57.25 
Jan., 57.45 @ 58.00; Mar., 57.85 @ 59.25; May, 58.00 @ 58.50; July, 
flat 58.50. Sales: 2,100 tons 


NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS SEPT. 30* 
Nov., 11.94b; Dec., 11.75b; Jan., 11.70b; Mar., 11.77b; July, 11.70b; 
Aug. and Sept. °51, 11.50b Sales: 2 contracts 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS SEPT. 30° 
Nov., 1.80b; Mar., 11.72b; May, 11.75b; July, 11.45b. 
Reported by the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


@® PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 


by Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, JULY 1950—JUNE 1950 

Shipments and End of month 
Production _ transfers Stocks 


Products July June July June July 31, June 30 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 

SOYBEAN: 
Cake and mealt 364,048 323,249 380,018 340,888 49,995 65,9665 
Lecithint 1,332,525 1,179,042 1,394,499 1,304,454 616,375 678,849 
Edible soy flour, 

full fatt 3 530 85 57 249 
Edible soy flour, 

other+ 5,92 838 5,52 5,097 1,540 
Industrial 

soy flour (*) 
(*) Not shown to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
+ Unit of measure in tons. t Unit of measure in pounds. 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, JULY 1950—JUNE 1950 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
July June July June July 31, June 30 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 
u.. &. 194,246 229,664 469,114 417,381 579,459 854,327 
Arkansas (7) (*) 4,007 6,831 (*) (*) 
Illinois 49,200 95,816 193,811 160,771 217,936 362,547 
Indiana 7,206 16,501 37,998 146 36,453 47,245 
Iowa = § «6. 49,895 89,717 80,39 123,906 61,387 
Kansas .6 6,751 896 (*) 
Kentucky 153 028 10,093 4,247 (*) 
Minnesota 81 2,882 21,312 3,42¢ 10,789 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Carolina ‘6 
Ohio 24,171 33,398 69,700 55,698 
Oklahoma - 
Texas - 
All other 15,358 14,143 23,690 
+ Receipts exceeded by reshipments of beans previously received and 
held in the State. U. S. rece ipts are on a net basis, excluding trans- 
fers between mills. * Included in ‘All other’ to avoid disclosure of 
individual operations. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS BY STATES, JULY 1950—JUNE 1950 
Crude Oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 


it Ss 159,261 
Arkansas 1,109 8 926 733 3, 
Illinois 67,66 55,998 20,732 10,8¢ Ae B.458 15 
Indiana : 3 : 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Missouri 3,637 
Nebraska (*)- 
N. Carolina (*) ° 782 
Ohio 23,421 497 427 4,092 
Oklahoma 
Texas (*) 
All other 6,880 7,692 5,584 4,982 18,925 21,074 8,610 28,486 


Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


@ MARGARINE. Total consumption of hydro- 
genated edible soybean oil and refined soybean oil in 
margarine in July totaled 26,812,000 Ibs., reports Bureau 
of the Census. This compares with a consumption of 
21.332.000 Ibs. in June. 

Consumption of hydrogenated edible cottonseed oil 
and refined cottonseed oil in July totaled 41,698,000 Ibs. 
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@ EXPORTS, IMPORTS. United States ex- 
ports of all fats. oils, oilseeds (oil equivalent) totaled 
893 million pounds during January-May, which was 17 
percent less than the 1,075 million pounds exported 
in the corresponding months of 1949, The most notable 
decreases were in soybeans, flaxseed, peanuts, lard. tal- 
low, and refined soybean, cottonseed, and peanut oils. 
Reductions were offset to some extent by sizeable 
gains in exports of cottonseed, oleomargarine. linseed 
oil, and crude soybean. cottonseed, and peanut oils. 
European and Western Hemisphere countries were 
the principal destinations for all fats, oils, and oilseeds. 
About 60 percent of the lard went to Europe. 33 percent 
to North America, and 4 percent to South America. 
Imports of all fats, oils and oilseeds (oil equivalent) 
in the first 5 months of this year reached 456.7 million 
pounds compared with 377.1 million in the same months 
of 1949, Marine oil, copra, coconut oil. babassu ker- 
nels, tung oil, and olive oil arrivals were considerably 
larger than a year ago. 
UNITED STATES: EXPORTS OF SPECIFIED FATS, OILS, AND 
OILSEEDS, MAY 1950 WITH COMPARISONS 
Average Jan.-May May 
Commodity 19 ¢ 19497 1949 1950 
1,366 2,2 


33.409 
42,386 
Coconut oil 
Refined 1,000 
Crude 1,000 
Cottonseed 1,000 
Cottonseed oil 
Refined 1,004 
Crude 1.000 
Flaxseed 1,000 bu 
Linseed « 1,000 Ibs 
Peanuts 
Shelled 1,000 Ibs 
Unshelled 000 Ibs 
Peanut oil: 
Refined 000 Ibs 
Crude 1,000 Ibs 
Corn oil: 
Refined 1,000 Tbs 
Crude ,000 Ibs 
Vevetable 
earine Ibs 
Vegetable tallow 
Wax Ibs 
Fatty vevetable 
acids ,000 Ibs 
Oleomargarine ,000 Ibs 
Cooking fats ,600 Ibs 
Lard .000 Ibs 


1,000 Ibs 
1,000 Ibs 
1,000 Ibs 
Stearic acid 1,000 Ibs 
Other animal fats 
and greases 1,000 Ibs 
Fish oils excluding 
medicinal 1,000 Ibs 
Preliminary ¢ Average of less than 5 Not 
classified in Foreign Commerce and Navig 939 only 
Compiled from official sources 
UNITED STATES: IMPORTS** OF SPECIFIED FATS AND OILS, 
MAY 1950 WITH COMPARISONS 
Average Jan.-May May 
1935-39 1949 150 1949 


16,591 


1950 


Flaxseed 1,000 bu 
Linseed o 1,000 Ibs 
Copra Short 
Coconut 
Oiticica 
Olive oil 
Edible 1,000 Ibs 
Inedible 1,000 Ibs 
Palm oil 1,000 Ibs 
Sesame seed 1,000 Ibs 
Tea seed oil 000 Tbs 
Tucum_ kernels 000 Ibs 
Tung oil 
Sesame oi 


Imports for consumptior Preliminary separately clas- 
sified in Foreign Commerce and Navigation e J of less than 
& years § A 1 result of a_ revisior 1 Janus 1950, accumulat 
figures fer Jar y-April should read 94,36 ue to a revisior 
in January accumulatis rure January-April should reac 
129,061 Less thar ‘ 

it 


Compiled from off al sources by ; partment o gricul 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


30 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


K 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 














TABOR 


GRAIN AND FEED Ca 


-. WRITE, WIRE 
SPECIALIZING IN | OR PHONE 
COUNTRY RUN | (2151-2161) 


GRAINS.... 
CORN...... 
SOYBEANS... 
OATS.......¥ 


TABOR GRAIN & FEED CO 





@® FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Factory 
production of crude soybean oil in July was 159,261,000 
lbs. compared with 141,705,000 Ibs. in June, reports 
Bureau of the Census. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil in July 
was 119,412,000 Ibs. compared with 142.853,000 Ibs. 
in June. Factory and warehouse stocks of crude soy- 
bean oil totaled 104,423,000 Ibs. July 31; 88,338,000 
Ibs. June 30. 

Factory production of refined soybean oil in July 
totaled 109,087,000 Ibs.; 132,235,000 Ibs. in June. Fac- 
tory consumption of refined soybean oil in July totaled 
100,548,000 Ibs.; in June 120,525,000 Ibs. Factory and 
warehouse stocks of refined soybean oil totaled 73.- 
394,000 Ibs. July 31: 77,528,000 Ibs. June 30. 

Crude soybean oil entered into the following uses 
in July: soap 104,000 |bs.; paint and varnish 302,000 
Ibs.; lubricants and greases 45,000 Ibs.; other inedible 
1.055.000 Ibs. 

Refined soybean oil was used as follows in July: 
shortening 27,378,000 Ibs.; margarine 1,851,000 Ibs.; 
other edible 7,624,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 6,482,000 
lbs.: lubricants and greases 15,000 Ibs.: linoleum and 
oileloth 1.337.000 lbs.: other inedible 4.956.000 Ibs. 

Hydrogenated edible soybean oil was used as fol- 
lows in July: shortening 2,907,000 Ibs.: margarine 25.- 
092.000 Ibs.: other inedible uses 5,000 Ibs. 


@ INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans 
dropped sharply in August as country stocks dwindled 
and were only about a third as large as in August last 
year, reports to the Department of Agriculture indicate. 
Inspections totaled 1,339 cars compared with 3,086 cars 
in July, 4.213 in August a year ago and 1,456 cars the 
average for the 10 years 1941-50. Inspected receipts 


for October through August this season amounted to 
95,883 cars compared with 104,069 cars for the same 
months last year. 


@ SOYBEAN GLUE. Consumption of soybean 
glue by the softwood plywood industry in July totaled 
2,814,000 Ibs. compared with 4,261,000 Ibs. in June. 
and 1,879,000 Ibs. in July 1949, reports Bureau of the 
Census. 

Consumption of phenolic resin glue in July was 
2.350.000 Ibs. Total consumption of all glues by the 
plywood industry in July was 5,981,000 Ibs. 

Stocks of soybean glue July 31 totaled 2.299.000 Ibs. 
compared with 2,369,000 Ibs. June 30, and 1,380,000 
Ibs. July 31, 1949. 


@® SOYBEAN STOCKS. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration’s commercial grain stock reports. 

Sept. 6 Sept. 13 Sept. 20 Sept. 27 
Atlantic Coast 124 73 46 38 
Gulf Coast , 


West Central South. 
western and Western 

Pacific Coast 

Total current week 2,526 936 1,298 1,061 

Total year ago 716 1,121 478 462 

@® SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. Reported by 

the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, Ine., in 

pounds. 

Week ending Sept. 2 6,068,861 

Week ending Sept. 9 6 ? 406 

Week ending Sept. 16 

Week ending Sept. 23 5,969,1 
Total of shortening and edible oil shipments for 

August was 347,009,000 Ibs. Second quarter 1950 ship- 

ments totaled 648,984,000 Ibs. compared with 834,265,- 

000 Ibs. the first quarter. 
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the Sales Advantage of a 


Good Package 
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Brand identity is the first 


step in holding old custom- 
QUALITY 


BURLAP 
BAGS 


ers, and winning new ones. 

Creating brand names, or 

trade-mark designs, is a part of Fulton’s complete 
packaging service. The Fulton man in your terri- 
tory will be glad to work with you in developing a 
package for your product — that you can be proud 
of. Call him. 


MULTIWALL 
BAGS 


FULTON MAKES THEM ALL! COTTON + BURLAP + MULTIWALL 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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CEA Head Objects to Harris Speech 


This letter from F.. if. Vehl, ad- 
ministrator of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority. to John W. Evans, 
president of the American Soybean 
commenting on the 
B. Harris before 


{ssociation 


{ssociation. 
speech of Everette 
the American Soybean 
has received wide newspaper public- 
ity. We print it here almost in full. 
Harris’ reply follows in part on the 
next page.—kditor. 

Dear Mr. Evans: 

A speech made before your con- 
vention on Aug. 30 by a responsible 
official of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has been called to my atten- 
tion. The speech as released by the 
Board of Trade contains such an at- 
tack upon a report of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority and 
the integrity of factual data that | 
feel impelled to write you. 

On July 31. the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority reported to the See- 
retary of Agriculture on “Current 
Speculation in Commodity Futures.” 
One section of this report dealt with 

trading in De- 

wheat 
November 
soybeans for | 
day. July 21. In 


commenting up- 


recent 


cember 
and 


on this section 
of the report the 

Board of Trade 
spokesman said: 

“The fourth 

and final section 

of the CEA re- 

port 

futures 

as being 
dominantly spec- 

The table in this section of 


discussed 
trading 
pre- 


ulative. 
the report 
that from 81.0 to 86.6 percent of the 
wheat trading and from 90.7 to 96.5 
percent of the soybean trading was 
speculative rather — than 

Even if this were true it would not 
necessarily be harmful...” 


would seem to indicate 


hedging. 


The speaker said: 
*A second look at the figures in 
this report. however. shows that they 


are based upon the number of traders 


not upon bushels. One can only be- 


lieve that this is intentional since an 
earlier report of the CEA (covering 


LETTERS 


OCTOBER, 1950 


trading as of March 27, 
1950) showed both bushels and ae- 
counts. The text of this earlier re 
port indicated that 86.0 percent of 
the trading was speculative. An 
analysis by bushels, however. told a 
different story 


soybean 


The figures are not based upon the 
number of traders as charged by the 
Board of Trade 
based upon bushels. 
deceit. intentional or otherwise. as 
charged by the Board of Trade. The 
which the 
spe aker used to discredit the figures 
of 90.7 to 96.5 percent. related to 


speaker, but are 


There Was ho 
figure of 66.60 percent, 


wheat and not to soybeans as 


( harged. 


The CEA report covering trading 
on July 21 gave the following in 
formation: 

“The most recent information ob- 
tained by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority shows that by far the 
greater part of the trading taking 
place in some of the important com- 
modity futures is speculative. The 
results of an analysis of the trading 
on July 21. 1950. in December wheat 
and November soybeans on the Chi 
cago Board of Trade are as follows: 


Commodity 


Wt 


Soy beans 


The above figures for the percen- 
speculative and 
trading on July 21 clearly relate to 


tage of hedging 
volume of trading and not to the 
number of traders. The number of 
traders involved in the trading was 
not determined. The number of 
traders trading in soybean futures 
for November delivery on July 21 
has little bearing upon the number 
having commit 


of accounts open 


ments in all soybean futures as given 


for an earlier survey of Mar. 27 
report 


The earlier CEA soybean 
on open commitments as of Mar, 27 
giving the number of accounts hold 
ing the open commitments as of that 
date appeared in the May 1950 is 
“Trade in Grain Futures.” 
It contained data on total volume of 


sue of 


trading and a general statement on 
speculative interest in the market. 
Nowhere in the text is there a state- 
ment that 86.6 percent of the trad ng 
was speculative. as was stated in the 
Board of Trade’s attack on the in- 
tegrity of CEA figures. The only 
percentage figures in the report. re- 
late to the number of accounts and 
to the open contracts (er commit 
ments) in all sovbean futures com- 
bined which were held by these ac- 
counts at the close of the market on 
Mar. 27, 1950, as follows: 


“A survey by the Commodity FEx- 
Authority 


counts in 


change covering all ac- 
soybean futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade as of Mar. 
27. 1950, showed that 87 percent of 
the 3.096 accounts in the market 
were speculative. Speculators held 
the bulk of the commitments on both 
sides of the market, and were net 
long on balance. Hedgers’ positions 
constituted a minority of the open 
contracts. The following tabulation 
shows the number of accounts and 
amount of commitments of specu- 
lators and hedgers on Mar. 27. as 
reported by futures commission mer- 
chants: (See bottom of page.) 


Percentage 


The similarity between the figure 
of 66.0 percent for speculative pur- 
chases of December wheat on July 21 
and 86.8 (not 86.6) percent of the 
accounts with commit- 


ments n all 


number of 
soybean futures on 
Var. 27 may have confused the 
speaker. This assumes inability to 
distinguish between number of trad- 
ers and number of bushels. between 
commitments and volume of trading, 
and between wheat and soybeans, al- 
though in the tables and text they 
labeled—J. M. Mehl 


administrator, Commodity Exchange 
luthority, Washington. D.C, 


are clearly 


(Turn to next page for Mr. Harris’ 
reply.) 


Commitments 


0 bu.) 





Harris Replies to Mehl 


Dear Mr. Evans: 

Newspaper publicity has been 
given a letter written to you under 
date of Sept. %. by i i M. Mehl. ad- 
ministrator of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. relative to a talk which 
| made before your Association on 
Aug. 30. 

First. I should like to make it 
clear that | had no intention of chal- 
lenging the arithmetic accuracy of 
the CEA data referred to in my 
speech. I do believe. however. that 
the intent. purpose. timing and use 

of the 
and the 
selection of sta- 


reports. 
biased 


tistics are vul- 
nerable to chal- 
They 
were widely mis- 
interpreted by 
the press and 
others who quol- 
ed the 
tage figures on 


lenge. 


percen- 


volume given as 
applying to 
p eculation 
alone when they 
actually applied to total trading. 
After reading the copy of the 
USDA press release which quoted 
Mr. Mehl’s letter to you. I realize. 
and sincerely regret. that I. 
interpreted one section of one of the 


EVERETTE B. HARRIS 


too, mis- 


reports: namely a section on page 
| of the report of July 31. 

| am now convinced that the per- 
centage figures shown on page 4 of 
this report do relate to bushels, not 
rccounts or traders. 

My discussion of the CEA report 
of July 
necessarily restricted due to the time 
limitation. 
nificant points regarding page 4 of 
the report which I would like to re 
The one day picked. 
July 21. was the busiest day during 
July. 1950: there has been no day 
since that date with as great a vol- 
ume of trading. It really seems un- 
fair to pick one extremely unusual 
day in an attempt to demonstrate 
statistically the 
speculation 

Secondly. the two futures picked. 
December wheat and November sov- 
beans. were by far the heaviest in 
volume of any future of any grain 
traded on July 21. As the seasons 
pass, it is customary that first one 
future and then another becomes the 
period for heavy hedging. But all 
futures must be 
liquid condition at all times if pos- 
This simply means that cer 


31 before your meeting was 


There are one or two sig- 


fer to now. 


extent of current 


maintained in a 
sible. 


44 


tain futures, from time to time, are 
relatively heavy in speculation, light 
in hedging. 

Furthermore, our rules state that 
all futures trading for a delivery 
month must be completed 7 business 
days prior to the end of the month. 
It happens that July 21 was the next 
to the last day for trading in July 
and there was a great deal of even- 
ing up, closing positions, spreading 
and moving positions forward, which 
resulted in part for the heavy volume 
in December wheat and November 
soybeans. 

This condition is understandably 
true when you realize that at the end 
of such a month as July. trades 
which may have been in force dur- 


ing the length of the contract are 
being liquidated and adjusted. We 
feel that trading on one selected day 
does not show the history of a fu- 
tures contract. particularly one of 
the final days of trading for the old 
crop year. To represent this one 
day of trading as typical is extreme- 
ly biased. 

The really important matter, it 
seems to me, is not the fact that sta- 
tistics are subject to interpretation 
and often misleading. but rather the 
question: Does the soybean futures 
market at the Chicago Board of 
Trade serve the producers (and con- 
sumers) of soybeans?—Everette B. 
Harris, secretary, Board of Trade. 
Chicago, Il. 


Senator Bricker Objects to an Editorial 


To THE Epitor: 

| am disturbed by the editorial 
contained in your July issue. infer- 
ring that I deliberately disregarded 
the best interests of the soybean 
growers in Ohio or any place else. 

It is clearly set out in the Con- 
gressional Record of June 8th. on 
pages 8427 and 8428, that I offered 
the amendment on behalf of the 
Senator from Kansas. Mr. 
Schoeppel. and in order to protect 
the candy industry, which, as you 
know. must depend on imported 
coconut oil and coconut products. 
The agreement on the floor at that 
time was merely to take the amend- 
ment to conference and there work 
out a suitable top figure. 

The House of Representatives. 
however, accepted the Senate version 
of the bill without amendment, so 
that there was no conference at 
which these modifications could be 
made. The House action was taken 
before I even had a chance to supply 
the confectioner and baker consump- 
tion figures. in order to attempt to 
fix some sort of limit. 

I think the record on this matter 
is absolutely clear as to the position 
of Senator Maybank. Senator Thye 
and myself, and I know you will ap- 
preciate having the facts on the mat- 
ter._-John W. Bricker. U. S. Senate. 
committee on banking and currency. 
Washington, D.C. 


Senior 


Editorial referred to by Senator 
Bricker was entitled, “Oilseeds In- 
dustry Was Outfoxed!” and concern- 
ed passage of the bill that continued 
the authority of the President to con- 
trol imports of fats and oils. We 
pointed out in the editorial that it 
was Senator Bricker who offered the 
amendment to specifically exempt 


coconut oil from such control, 
against all logic. in our opinion, 


kditor. 


Here's Another Objection 


To THE Epitor: 

I must take exception to your edi- 
torial regarding Senator Bricker and 
import controls in your July issue. 


Perhaps I am a bit slow, but I fail 
to see where freeing imports of co- 
conut oil can hurt the soybean busi- 
ness. [| wasn't aware that anyone 
could afford to make soap out of soy- 
bean oil, or that anyone could make 
edible fat out of coconut oil. So 
what is the fuss about? 

As for Senator Bricker, I so rare- 
ly agree with him that when he does 
something sensible I. like you, look 
for ulterior motives. But I am un- 
der the impression that the Senator’s 
job includes representing the busi- 
nessmen and factory workers and 
consumers of Ohio, as well as the 
farmers, and considering at least oc- 
casionally the public interest. 

Editors of trade journals are us- 
ually vociferous believers in the 
“free enterprise” system, and I pre- 
sume you are no exception. How- 
ever, all too often it means free, as 
long as we are protected. Those 
who have always been willing to 
use the government power for their 
own private benefit whenever they 
could, have little kick coming if 
some other group—perhaps. rarity 
of rarities, the consuming public 
is able to use that same power for 
its purposes.—Stewart Rowe, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Question still remains: why was 
coconut oil specifically exempted? 
Why not babassu oil ?—Editor. 
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NOW IN ACTUAL OPERATION IN GLENCOE, MINN. 


New Soybean Oil Extraction Plant 


We. ide) 3 CROWN SAFE SOLVENT PROCESS 
PRODUCING HIGH QUALITY MEAL 


In this building at Glencoe is the Crown safe solvent oil extrac 





tion plant recently purchased by the Farmer’s and Merchant's Mill 
ing C This plant is producing an extremely high quality toasted 
meal and a high quality prime oil. Solvent used is non-explosive 


non-inflammable Trichlorethylene 





Write today for further inf ti including flow shee! and 
operating data. Visit our booth at the American Soybean Associa- 
tion Convention, Springfield, Ulinois, August 28, 29, 30, 1950 
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Wy 
=? CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1235 Tyler St.N.E. + Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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he ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the act of August 1912 s 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933 
and July 2, 1946 (section 3 Postal 
Laws and Regulations), pri on the 
reverse of this form, to wit 
1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are 
Publisher: American Soybean Asso- 
ition, Hudson, Iowa. 
Editor: Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa 
Managing Editor: Kent Pellett, Hud- 
son, lowa 
Business Manager 
Hudson, Iowa 
2. The owner is: American Soybean 
Association, Hudson, Iowa, an educa- 
tional organization operating under the 
Iowa law as a corporation not for pe- 
cuniary profit, of which no member or 
individual owns or holds more than 1 
percent of the stock 
3. The known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ng or holding 1 percent or more of total 
imount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 
The two paragraphs next above, 
ing the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
ind security holders as they appear upon 
tk books of the company but also, in 
s where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee 
s acting, is given; also the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embrac 
OF CON- ng affiant’'s full knowledge and belief 


1912, AS 


George McCulley, 


is to the circumstances and conditions 
inder which stockholders and security 
P do 1ot appear Ipon 
is trustees 


bonds, or other securi 
tated by } 
KENT 
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eo Hexane 


Ss a more even evaporation curve 


PER CENT EVAPORATED 


ith its narrower boiling range (151-156° ) 


> 
°o 


You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 
Amsceo’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 
initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 
You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 
rhere are other good reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 
Method: 1 cc, Amsco Hexane plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 
in open dish @ 90°F. Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 
tainers used for this purpose only. 
Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. SD-2 


Representative tests 
of Amsco.Hexane... 


API. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 
Specific Gravity (60° F) 6852 
Pounds/gallon (60° F) 5.703 


peiestsazers! oe American Mineral 
50% 154° F, S iv C 
70% ser pirits Company 
Dry Point 156° F. CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 


Vapor Pressure @ 100° F, psia 5.0 NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES 


Color, Saybolt 30 plus ATLANTA + BOSTON - BUFFALO - CARTERET » CINCINNATE - CLEVELAND - DETROIT © FT. WAYNE 
Corrosion pass GRAND RAPIDS - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE - NEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
Doctor Test “ne PORTLAND - PROVIDENCE - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - TOLEDO - TORONTO, CANADA 


Acidity not acid 


All specifications shown are typical of general 
control specifications and subject to minor 
fluctuations. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARECR, MICHIGAN 


Helps you HOLD THE LINE on costs! 





“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: 


Your solvent costs are low in comparison with your 
over-all extraction operations... until you begin using solvents of inferior, fluc- 
tuating quality...until you're delayed and inconvenienced by solvent delivery 
failures. So why waste money needlessly when SKELLYSOLVE can end these sources 
of trouble? 

Skellysolve has a minimum of greasy residues, to help you produce better 
quality oil and meal free from naphtha odor or taste. Its minimum of high boiling 
compounds speeds evaporation, saves time, steam and labor, and helps you main- 
tain high flash-point extracted oil. Its pure, saturated hydrocarbons end corrosion, 
contaminations and gum-forming tendencies. Because it has close boiling ranges, 

Skellysolve remains constant during use and contributes to more 

uniform operations. Its low vapor pressure and minimum 

of excessively volatile compounds help you cut evap- 
oration losses. Equally important, Skellysolve is a 
dependable source of supply. Shipments are 

always of the same, uniform high quality 

. and we have the raw materials, 

plants and equipment to serve you. 

Yes, Skellysolve is worth inves- 


tigating ...do it today! 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





